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TTAHE burdens and perplexities of handling 
T credits have been greatly aggravated by 
the deplorable condition of our trans- 
rtation system, which unless corrected is to 
impose costly inconvenience and acute suffering 
upon the country. 

No subject was more earnestly discussed at 
the Convention of the National Association of 
Credit Men at Atlantic City, when the trans- 
portation problem was clearly seen as one of 
‘our most serious credit problems. 

It was resolved that the Association exert its 
influence to impress upon Government authori- 
ties, upon business men and upon the people as 
a whole that the first step in getting business 
back to normal is to apply those remedies which 
shall assure free and adequate channels of dis- 
tribution and their proper equipment. This is 
to be attained by diverting, as liberally as the 
present strained situation will permit, our cred- 
its for the reequipment of overland and water 
carriers. Confidence must be reestablished in 
the safety of credits and investments so diverted. 
We must no longer pass over without considera- 
tion the demands of the railroads. A new day 
dawns when railroad credits are taken seriously. 

This is not a problem alone for the Inter- 


i Transportation Now a Credit Problem 


state Commerce Commission and for the 
banker; it is especially one for the business man. 
Members of this association, many of whom 
have to do with investments, individual, fiduci- 
ary and institutional, must see to it that there is 
swept away that which prejudices against trans- 
portation investments those who have small or 
large amounts to invest. 

How can there be under our complex busi- 
ness life prosperity and widely diffused com- 
fort unless there are adequate transportation 
channels adequately equipped? As the credit 
system has had nearly everything to do with the 
building of this complex system of business, so 
we of the credit fraternity must justify that sys- 
tem by going to the heart of the problems of one 
of the greatest instrumentalities of modern busi- 
ness, the transportation system; we must exert 
our influence privately and publicly to the 
solving of every phase of the problem, from the 
providing of the means necessary to the func- 
tioning of the system to the most economic 
methods of developing transportation in all its 
phases. 

This issue of the Monthly has much to say on 


the subject and largely is a reflex of the thought 
of the Atlantic City Convention. 


Economic Necessity of Re-establishing 
Railroad Credit 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


HE people of the United States estab- 
lished their government “in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish jus- 

tice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty” for them- 
selves and their posterity and not with the pur- 
pose of doing business. It was never intended 
that the Federal Government should go into 
business ; the Government was to make business 
possible on the part of the people. The Gov- 
emment has neither training nor aptitude in this 
line. The most striking proof of the incapacity 
of the Government is in the episode of the rail- 
toads. 
For a variety of reasons, more or less legiti- 
Mate, the railroads were turned over to the 
tment, were operated for the better part 
two years and were returned in a deterio- 


rated physical condition and a seriously im- 
paired credit condition. 

Now, one of the great needs of the American 
business man, publicist, and statesman is a 
knowledge of economics. Anyone who has even 
the slightest appreciation of the basic principles 
of economics, knows that the railroads must be 
rehabilitated and that this physical rehabilita- 
tion depends upon the reestablishment of credit 
of the railroads. 

It is, therefore essential that every one who 
has a voice in the Government—which means 
every one with a vote or voice in the United 
States—should employ every legitimate means 
to see that the railroads get the consideration to 
which they are entitled. Anything short of this 
consummation would lead to economic difficul- 
ties for which we would all have to pay a heavy 
penalty. 
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Delay In Transit 
Is An Economic Waste 





Idle goods are as costly as idle men or idle machinery. 
Merchandise represents invested capital. The time re- 
quired to move it from one point to another is a neces- 
sary business expense. But as soon as the movement 
ceases, unnecessary expense begins. 





The Motor Truck is an efficient means of preventing 
this unnecessary expense. 


A Motor Truck will load direct at the factory or the 
farm, and proceed direct to its destination. The wider 
use of the Motor Truck on door to door runs speeds up 
production and facilitates distribution. 


With rail shipments the Motor Truck minimizes the 
expense of the initial haul to the freight house and the 
haul from the terminal to the destination. 





The Motor Truck is the mobile unit that ties together 
the fixed units of the whole system of national trans- 
portation: highways, railroads, inland waterways, and 
ocean terminals. 





THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 
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ARDMORE, PA. 


Manufacturers of the Autocar Motor Truck 
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The Railroads’ Credit and Their 


Future 


Optimistic View of Problem of Financing Roads 


By Pierpont V. Davis 
Vice-President National City Company, New York 


Address at Annual Convention of National Association of Credit Men 


HE present unsatisfactory 
transportation conditions 
are due to an apparent be- 


lief on the part of a large 
number of people that they can 
get something for nothing. At a 
hearing in Washington last month, a 
representative of certain western 
shipping organizations complained at 
considerable length of the scarcity of 
freight cars. When he was asked if 
he believed a rate increase necessary 
to relieve the situation, he replied 
that he did not think the question 
was a fair one. Yet it is certainly 
-@lementary economics that mainte- 
nance of service depends on credit, 
and that maintenance of credit, in 
the last analysis, rests on earnings. 
In any discussion of the present 
credit condition of the railroads of 
this country the fact must not be lost 
sight of that scarcity of credit is 
erppling industry all over the world. 
A very admirable summing up of 
the present-day economic situation, 
almost perfect in its aptness, is con- 
tained in the following short para- 
graph : 
“The profits of foreign trade in- 
deed were greater than usual during 
the whole war, but especially towards 
the end of it. This occasioned what 
it always occasions—a general over- 
trading in all parts of the country; 
and this again occasioned the usual 
complaint of the scarcity of money, 
Which always follows over-trading. 


Many people wanted it, who had 
neither wherewithal to buy it, nor 
credit to borrow it; and because the 
debtors found it difficult to borrow 
the creditors found it difficult to get 
payment.” 

These words were written 154 
years ago by a man whom John Rus- 
kin described as “a_half-witted 
Scotchman who taught the deliber- 
ate blasphemy ‘ Thou shalt hate the 
Lord, thy God, damn his laws and 
covet thy neighbor’s goods.’” To- 
day, Adam Smith is regarded as one 
of the greatest and soundest of politi- 
¢al economists, and his writings 
prove that in the field of economics, 
as in the field of physics, given like 
causes, like results will be produced. 

“The scarcity of money which 
always follows over-trading” is a 
phenomenon now existing in Japan, 
India, England, the United States, in 
countries agricultural and industrial. 
Here we went through the same ex- 
perience after the Civil War. ‘The 
railroads, or their promoters, were 
then the chief offenders. Railroads 
were built far ahead of their econ- 
omic need and the consequent con- 
version of liquid capital into fixed 
capital proceeded at too rapid a pace. 
After the panic of 1873 a great many 
railroads were hopelessly insolvent 
and had to wait years until the coun- 
try grew up to them. In 1920 the 
situation is quite the reverse. For 
the past decade the railroads have 


been gradually slowing down in their 
growth and we have now reached 
the point where the country must 
wait until the railroads grow up to 
it. A progressive railroad manage- 
ment endeavors to maintain facilities 
at five to seven years ahead of de- 
mand; but in recent years this has 
been an unattainable ideal and the 
roads are at least three years behind 
their normal development. 


FROZEN LOANS 


This condition which is disturbing 
business men who have goods to 
transport, has also an important bear- 
ing on railroad credit. It means that 
given compensatory rates, there is 
traffic enough and to spare to keep 
all the railroads prosperous; and al- 
though the railroads are not respon- 
sible for the present money string- 
ency as they were in 1873, they have, 
nevertheless, an indirect responsi- 
bility. We are beginning to hear a 
good deal about “frozen loans.” 
These are principally loans that can- 
not be liquidated because the com- 
modities securing them cannot move 
into consumption. It is difficult to 
estimate just what these loans 
amount to, but unquestionably they 
represent a very substantial sum of 
money. The loans of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Minneapolis are 
forty-four times as large as they 
were a year ago and the increase is 
said to be largely due to the slow- 
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ness with which last year’s crops can 
be transported. It is a fact that 
there is wheat in the terminal ele- 
vators in the west that was sold for 
export six months ago. The situa- 
tion puts a further strain upon the 
banks and the credit situation in that 
the inventories of manufacturing 
companies become unbalanced or 
must be abnormally increased in or- 
der to insure continuous production. 
Then again, the banks are carrying 
loans which were made to the rail- 
roads two, three and four years ago, 
loans that were expected to be 
temporary and liquidated through 
the sale of securities. The contract- 
ing market for railroad securities has 
left the loans in the portfolios of the 
banks, which means that there is less 
credit available for the merchant and 
manufacturer. 


THE EFFECTS OF REGULATION 


If I may be permitted to indulge 
in a metaphor, I should liken the 
railroads to a firm of merchants. 
Nearly 100 years have elapsed since 
the business was founded. At first 
it was a highly speculative venture 
and the great risks faced entitled the 
owners to large profits. But the 
public demand for the products of 
the house was so insistent that less 
was thought of the price charged 
than of the articles desired. After the 
firm had been in business for sixty 
years its customers were persuaded 
that they wanted the books audited, 
and so for a further period of 
twenty years a body of accountants 
reported statistics of the business 
done, profits made, and occasionally 
made recommendations about the 
conduct of the business. Not much 
more than a dozen years ago, when 
the supply of goods furnished by 
this old firm was about equal to 
the demand the customers insisted 
upon establishing a system of price- 
fixing, with the result that in a re- 
markably short time the earnings of 
the business began to fall off. When 
the partners objected, their cus- 
tomers said, “ You are doing better 
than ever. Just see how well your 
Lackawanna branch is doing.” Or, 
“Your Burlington branch never 
showed larger surplus.” This was 
quite true, but the books proved that 
the business, as a whole, was not 
thriving. Then a few years later the 
customers of the house together with 
the employees made further de- 
mands. But the partners said the 
demands were equivalent to turning 
the management of their business 
over to outsiders who had no finan- 
cial interest in the firm. When this 
change was accomplished some of 
the partners retired from the busi- 
ness and withdrew their capital. 
Today the real problem is to induce 


new partners with capital to step in 
and take the place of those who re- 
tired during the past decade. 

I think they, the new partners, will 
be secured. The business is an attrac- 
tive one and the rules of the game 
have lately been made much fairer. 

A few years ago some rather noisy 
people insisted that the assets of the 
firm were padded, and a special 
group of accountants were 
to look into the matter. Those who 
were familiar with the business 
never had any doubt about the re- 
sults. Some figures have just been 
spread on the records in Washington 
that will go far towards silencing 
the noisy people mentioned. What 
do these figures show? 

VALUATIONS 

The Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued preliminary reports and 
tentative valuations covering nearly 
52,000 miles of road, or about a 
quarter of the mileage of the so- 
called Class 1 railroads. These 
figures show that the cost of repro- 
duction of these properties, plus 
their land values, but without making 
any allowance for working capital, 
or materials and supplies on hand, or 
securities owned, or “going-concern” 
value, all of which are elements of 
value, is $45,000,000 more than the 
value which the railroads have car- 
ried them at in their books. The 
book costs are almost always much 
more than the capitalization, and the 
par value of the capitalization is 
much larger than the market values 
at today’s abnormally low figures. 

As an example, let us take the 
Rock Island, which shows a cost 
new, including its land, of $388,- 
000,000 as of June 30, 1914. The 
Rock Island’s books show that on 
that date the investment was $341,- 
000,000. Since the valuation date 
the company has been reorgan- 
ized and more than $25,000,000 of 
new capital put into the property, 
while the aggregate market value of 
the securities of the company is only 
$250,000,000. J have not the least 
doubt that when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has completed its 
valuation for all the railroads of the 
country the results will similarly 
show that the values are substantially 
in excéss of the total capitalization. 
Such figures are bound to have a 
very constructive influence in im- 
proving the state of railroad credit. 

RAILROAD INVESTMENT POSITION 

There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the attitude of investors to- 
wards railroad securities in the past 
few months. The Transportation 
Act became a law on the 28th of 
last February. About a month later 
a few railroads began to offer secur- 
ities, which offerings met with so 
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satisfactory a response that no less 
than $250,000,000 of equipment 
notes and other bonds have been sold 
since. This fortunate revival may be 
ascribed in part to public satisfaction 
with the Esch-Cummins Act, which 
I regard as the first really helpful 
railroad legislation since the Inter- 
state Commerce Act itself was 
passed in 1887. The high rate at 
which the offerings have been made 
has also influenced their sale. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, 
has not until recently offered a 7 per 
cent obligation in forty-five years, 
and it is only fifteen years since it 
was selling a 3% per cent bond at 
par. The market is restricted to 
well known carriers of strong credit, 
of which, I should say, there are to- 
day less than two dozen. The 
weaker companies must for a time 
lean on the Government and some 
provision for this was made in the 
Transportation Act by the creation 
of a $300,000,000 fund. 

Every one in the bond business 
will tell you of the remarkable 
change which has taken place since 
the Revenue Act of 1917 passed. 
Securities are now being distributed 
to a brand new class of investors. 
The man with large income no 
longer desires to purchase taxable 
securities. We made an analysis of 
the sales of our company in a few 
recent offerings and found that we 
had sold $20,000,000 of bonds 
with an average sale of less than 
$2,500 to each customer. The elim- 
ination of the large private investor, 
and the fact that the banks are of 
course unable to purchase securities, 
in view of the demand on them for 
current credit, makes the railroads’ 
problem of raising new money still 
more difficult, especially as they are 
in competition with strong industries 
of all kinds which can afford to pay 
a higher rate of interest. 


NEEDS OF RAILROADS 


Probably the need for new equip- 
ment is overstressed. Granted that 


considerable additions to rolling 
stock and motive power should be 
made, unless large amounts of money . 
are currently spent on terminals we 
will be little, if any, better off; and 
terminals absorb a vast amount of 
money. The Illinois Central has an 
ambitious project in Chicago which 
is estimated to cost not less than- 
$110,000,000. The Kansas City Ter- 
minal, which was expected to call for 
an expenditure of about $25,000,000, 
has required nearly twice that 
amount. 

The railroads need capital not only 
to catch up with the present demands 
but to cover past deficiencies. Be- 
cause the amounts considered neces- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Getting the Money and Saving 
the Account 


Actual Correspondence Showing the Cash Value of Courtesy 


N credit work, concrete exam- 
| ples of the successful liquidation 

of a hard account accomplished 
without destroying the feeling of 
good-will between seller and buyer, 
will never fail to hold interest. Oft- 
entimes, the accomplishment calls 
for a high type of diplomacy, but 
most of all for downright manhood 
and fellow feeling which answers 
the appeal to the sense of fair play. 
There must be brought into use 
every faculty that the seller pos- 
sesses, for strangely enough, the 
right note is sometimes struck by 
using some reference or phrase 
which by itself is quite unrelated to 
the matter in hand. 

The following actual and recent 
correspondence is worthy of study. 
The item amounted to more than 
$200, for goods sold at 30 days net, 
and delivered during the month of 
February. Four courteous requests 
in the form of statements, with cres- 
cendo requests for payment, had been 
made without result. When the ac- 
count was 60 days overdue, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the debtor: 
My Dear Sir: 

It is not the intention of our 
office to force the collection of your old 
account. 

It is not their desire to create any kind 
of a hardship or expense for you. 

It is not our desire in any way to add 


to the present existing pressure of credit 
conditions, 


It IS our desire, however, to say that 
you must NOW present some plan of 
settlement which can be accepted by us, 
and we feel that 10 days is giving you 
ample time to submit your proposition. 

Very truly yours, 

In response to the above, came the 

following : 


I have received your statement and in 
teply would ask you to be patient a little 
ate and I will settle your account in 


Thanking you in advance, I am 
Yours very truly, 

The above was dated April 16. On 
May 6 another letter was written to 
the debtor, as follows: 

My Dear Mr. 

You wrote us April 16th and asked us 
to wait a little longer and you would set- 

your account in full. We have now 
Waited until May 6th. Now we feel that 
this is a “little onger,” in fact, that it is 


By Walter B. Mack 


a little more than a “little longer.” Cer- 
tainly you should have given us a share 
of some of your Easter trade, instead of 
giving it-all to the other fellow. Besides 
a fellow always feels good when his bills 
are paid and the fellow he is owing always 
feels better when he gets it. 

Very truly yours, 


This letter was ignored, and was 
followed with an attorney’s letter,— 
short,..sharp and to the point,— 
which drew the following reply: 
Gentlemen : 

We. have. mailed your check and are 
sorry to have kept you. waiting. 

I have again received a letter from 

and am sorry to have put you to 
any trouble. While I have always ap- 
preciated your kind treatment, I take the 
opportunity to say that I hereby request 
you to close my account absolutely, and 
under no consideration try to sell any 
goods to any of my people. 

Please acknowledge receipt of this 
letter. 

Yours very truly, 

The check ericlosed in the above 
was promptly acknowledged, and the 
letter called to the personal attention 
of an officer of the company, who 
wrote the customer as follows under 
date of June 14: 


My Dear Sir: 


Responding to yours of June 12th rela- 
tive to closing your accounts, etc. This 
was brought to my personal attention this 
morning, and I have gone into the sub- 
ject, and since it is your request, we will 
very cheerfully comply. Reciprocating 
your remarks as to kind treatment, we 
want to say that we have appreciated your 
business. 

The writer personally tried to appre- 
ciate your promises relative to settlements 
and we regret more than you do, the fact 
that it appeared to be necessary to adopt 
more or less strenuous efforts to have 
your promises fulfilled. 

The writer happens to know that last 
winter we gave you merchandise when we 
turned down other applicants, first, be- 
cause your account was established, second, 
because we wanted to continue it, third, 
because you promised our Mr. that 
you would be glad to give us a future 
order, if we could only try to take care 
of you when you needed our product very 
badly. You may have given us the prom- 
ised order later. The writer does not at 
this time recall. However, be that as it 
may, we can only say that we regret the 
attitude you have taken, and cannot under- 
stand why a merchant should be offended 
when he is asked to pay a bill, or be 
offended when he makes a promise and 
then does not show any inclination to live 
up to it. Especially is this true when we 
consider the kind of winter we had last 
season. However, our relations will con- 


tinue to be friendly so far as the writer 
is concerned. We shall endeavor to de- 
velop that spirit of democracy which has 
been preached for the last few years. It 
is a splendid word that will do wonders 
to bring the world together understand- 
ingly and help in many ways to overcome 
conditions which sometimes creep in as a 
result of the diversified opinions resulting 
from the differences in human nature. 

With kindest regards, we beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 

The writer of the above letter nat- 
urally assumed that it would not only 
close the account but close the sub- 
ject; but three days later he received 
the following: 

Attention of 
Gentlemen : 

Your highly esteemed favor dated June 
14th is duly received and has just been 
read by me. I more than appreciate your 
kind words and sincerely thank you for 
your splendid expressions. 

In answer to all you have written, I have 
only one word to say; that I wish, for the 
sake of the human race, and the brother- 
hood of mankind, that there were more 
men like you, but it will be an honor to 
me to know that I can deal with a gen- 
tleman of your kind. I wish I could find 
better words to express to you how much 
inspiration a person can get from such an 
encouraging letter as you have written. 

If you will pardon me for taking up 
your time for a moment, I will close with 
the following story: 

During the war activities, there was a 
union service held at wherein all 
the denominations participated. It was 
held next door to me in the i Be 
Thompson of the Russell Sage Memorial 
Church delivered the oration of the day. 
All of us were deeply impressed with his 
remarks, and I asked him to have the ser- 
mon published. The. reverend gentleman 
being modest, did not think much of it. 

I want to say this about your letter—it 
should be given wide publicity, so that the 
merchants shall know there is one who 
knows how to give comfort once in a 
while. 

Yours very truly, 

We credit men, at least many of us, 
have had much to say from time to 
time about strengthening and build- 
ing up our customers. It is the feel- 
ing of brotherhood that prompts this 
spirit, and the truer feeling of broth- 
erhood that prompts the act. It is in 
the handling of our collections that 
we can best exercise our abilities as 
business builders, and much of our 
thought should be given to equipping 
ourselves and acquiring the ability to 
adjust our correspondence to a 
great diversity of mind and attitude. 
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Foreign Credit Aspects of Port. 


Design 


Entire Port Should be a Correlated U nit With Single Ad ministration 
By R. S. MacElwee, Ph.D. 


Director of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


AS it ever occurred to you 
that the proper design of 
an ocean gateway, either at 
home or abroad, can facili- 

tate your credit transactions in for- 


eign trade? Weare so apt to become | 


absorbed in the physical layout of a 
port that we forget its fiscal aspect. 

The design of an ocean port, as 
one correlated organism, can effect 
material savings to the railroad com- 
pany, the steamship company, and 
the shippers. Inefficient practices on 
the part of any one of these prime 
factors are paid for by the consumer, 
or else the price of the goods to the 
foreign purchaser becomes so high 
that it is impossible to do business. 
(For a full description of this situa- 
tion, see articles in the Transporta- 
tion World for April, May and July, 
1920.) These savings can be ac- 
complished by. the proper physical 
arrangement of the entire port area 
with its connections to the hinterland. 
Proper design of the factors in a port 
layout, with their proper interrela- 
tions, makes it possible to save wages 
by reducing the amount of labor nec- 
essary for a given tonnage movement. 
The saving of time means the saving 
of interest on the capital invested in 
port equipment, ships, freight cars, 
and merchandise. Efficiency or econ- 
omy is the achievement of the great- 
est results for expended effort or re- 
sources. By economizing labor and 
time we are saving wages and inter- 
est. 

PUBLIC OR QUASI-PUBLIC PORT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Studies to this end have developed 
the principle that a port should be a 
unit, with public or quasi-public ad- 
ministration of the entire port as one 
organism. Also, careful study has 
shown that the problem of port effi- 
ciency, aside from economical, capa- 
ble administration, turns upon the 
question of adequate and properly 
designed and constructed ware- 
houses, with their relations to the 
water front and the railroad systems 
to the interior. Not counting dead 
storage, there are three principal 
kinds of storage: (1) There is stor- 
age in the wharf transit shed for 
cargo awaiting the loading of the 
19 
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ship or discharged from the ship for 
delivery to the consignee. (2) 
There is the supporting warehouse 
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Supplemented his American and Ger- 
man university training with years of 
practical work in foreign trade 


for short-time storage and accumula- 
tion of cargo in advance. This sup- 
porting warehouse should be in im- 
mediate connection with the wharf. 
(3) There is the merchandising 
warehouse, which should also be in 
immediate reach of the water front, 
with mechanical connections for 
moving freight to and from the 
wharf in order to save carting. The 
water front laid out with the wharf 
sheds, with supporting warehouse 
and with merchandising warehouse, 


would need only a fence along the 
back of it to make it the much de- 
sired free zone. This entire prob- 
lem of the water-front plan to save 
wages and interest and to speed up 
the movement of freight is in itself 
so absorbing that persons interested 
in it have often overlooked the other 
principal factor, the financing of the 
imports and exports. This is closely 
connected with proper warehousing. 

The proper design, construction, 
location, and administration of pub- 
lic and quasi-public warehouses im- 
mediately afford great opportunities 
in respect to financing and credit. 
The loaning of money on cargo or 
merchandise is as old as the Lom- 
bards. In fact, the process of bor- 
rowing money on merchandise is 
called “lombarding” in some lan- 
guages. It is a very simple process; 
the warehouse receipt or “ warrant” 
that gives title to the goods is nego- 
tiable and is surrendered to the bank 
in exchange for the loan. Obviously, 
the place, the manner, and the super- 
vision of the storage of the goods are 
of vital importance to the institution 
or the individual advancing money on 
the merchandise. The willingness to 
make any loan at all, or the discount 
rate that will be charged for it, de- 
pends entirely on the security of the 
goods while they are in storage. They 
must be secure against: (1) Fire, (2) 
theft, and (3) fraud. 

SECURITY OF STORED GOODS 


1. Up to a certain economic limit 
it pays to build a warehouse of such 
durable and fire-resistant construc- 
tion, and with such an elaborate 
sprinkler system and other means of 
fire protection, that the fire insurance 
rates can be reduced materially there- 
by. Substantial warehouses are built 
not only for durability, or for archi- 
tectural display, but also for the very 
practical end of reducing insurance 
rates against hazards of fire, vermin, 
water, etc. Substantial warehouses, 
therefore, are made to insure the 
goods against damage or destruction. 

2. The goods must be protected 
against pilferage, or theft, in order to 
constitute a good risk for a financial 
loan. Protection of the goods against 
thieves is a matter of warehouse con- 
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struction, of administration, and of 
sion. 

3. Protecting the lender against 
fraud, whether through theft or any 
other irregularity, is almost entirely 
a matter of administration. Public 
stores under a quasi-public or public 
port corporation that owns and oper- 
ates the port with all its wharves, 
warehouses, belt railroads, and all 
that is connected with it, provide the 
best security against fraud. From 
this statement there should be ex- 
cepted certain very large, well estab- 
lished, and thoroughly reliable pri- 
yate warehousing companies. There 
are,“however, many small and little 
known warehousemen that are poor 
risks for loans. The port of New 
Orleans, with its public cotton ware- 
‘ houses and grain elevators, has de- 
monstrated in America the benefits of 
unified public administration. The 
Free Port Warehouse Company of 
Hamburg is an example that is very 
old, the enterprise having been in op- 
eration in its present form since 1888. 
The advantage (to banks financing 
shipments) of the control, supervi- 
sion, and policing of “lombard” 
warehouses by a public or quasi-pub- 
lic authority needs only to be men- 
tioned to be understood. 

Therefore, with warehouses that 
are properly constructed in their 
physical relations to the water front 
and are under proper supervision by 
thoroughly reliable public authorities, 
the risks of fire, theft, or fraud are 
reduced to a minimum, along with 
the actual cost of handling the goods 
to and from the warehouses. In ad- 
dition to the economies in the phys- 
ical movement of the goods, we are 
able to realize a low discount rate for 


A Novel Use for Trade 


Acceptances 
By F. H. Dilly, 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 

, Chicago, IIl. 

pert payment can be obtained 

through a careful use of the 
trade acceptance when billing out 
shipments, even though the accept- 
ance is not signed and returned as 
trequested by the seller. 

My department does not bill all 
shipments with trade acceptances at- 
tached, but forwards the acceptance 
to certain customers, who, we be- 
lieve, should make a settlement on 
this basis, or who have expressed a 
willingness to settle in this manner. 
In certain localities the retailers have 

emphatically against the accept- 
ance and we took advantage of this 
Opposition to bill them with trade ac- 
ceptances attached. After checking 
Over the accounts, we were grati- 
fied to find that a number of slow 
paying customers have discounted 


loans on the merchandise placed in 
such warehouses. In consequence of 
this desirable port construction and 
administration, there will follow the 
greater inclination on the part of 
financial institutions to lend money 
on the security of shipments of goods 
placed in such warehouses. 


ECONOMICAL USE OF CAPITAL 


Given this equipment, it becomes 
possible for merchants engaged in 
foreign commerce to carry on a large 
volume of business with a reasonable 
amount of capital. For instance, a 
merchant may buy a large consign- 
ment of Brazilian coffee, or Aus- 
tralian wool, at the time when the 
auctions take place and the lowest 
purchasing price prevails. These 
goods may be shipped “ acceptance ” 
or “draft American port.” When 
the merchandise arrives it is put into 
the warehouse, the warehouse receipt 
is taken to the merchant’s bank, and 
the merchandise is hypothecated in 
order to pay the foreign seller. By a 
system of “Konnosement Teil- 
scheine,” or “ receipts-in-part,” as 
the Germans effectively developed 
them, the goods may be withdrawn 
from the warehouse as sold, by tak- 


‘ing up part of the note represented by 


the part of the goods withdrawn. 
The importer is thus able to finance 
his shipment as it is sold. 

Suppose such a port could be built 
up at Manila? American exporters 
could ship stocks to Manila and hold 
them there in bonded warehouses, be- 
ing financed by the bank, and could 
withdraw the goods as they were 
sold to customers up and down the 
Asiatic Coast. The character of the 
warehouse facilities would deter- 


their bills just because, aS we analyze 
it, the trade acceptance was distaste- 
ful to them! In many cases they 
-wrote that they would much rather 
discount their bills for cash than sign 
an acceptance, a conclusion with 
which, of course, we found no fault. 

Our department, therefore, is a 
strong advocate of the trade accept- 
ance method. We are particularly 
interested that our customers, who, 
heretofore, under the open account, 
have been from fifteen to thirty days 
slow with their payments, could be 
converted into discounters by what 
might be called a “simple twist of 
the wrist.” 


A Dog, a Gun, an Easy Mind 


W HILE the credit department of 
the busy office located in the 
metropolitan center with all its noise 


and bustle was worrying about 
whether it would make a shipment 
or not, this Vermont merchant was 
off with his gun and his dog in the 


II 


mine, to a great extent, what credit 
the banks. could extend on such 
stocks of merchandise. Without 
proper warehousing facilities such 
banking operations are under a great 
handicap. 


The use of domestic bankers’ ac- 
ceptances in the marketing of staple 
commodities has greatly increased in 
the United States within the last few 
years. A merchant in a distant por- 
tion of the country will readily ship 
to a comparatively unknown party in 
another section if the consignee’s 
bank will agree to accept the ‘notes 
drawn. The goods, on arrival, may 
be placed in a warehouse, receipts 
may be issued for them, and such re- 
ceipts may form the basis for the 
banker’s acceptance. It is highly im- 
portant that the management of the 
warehouses be entirely independent 
of the parties depositing the mer- 
chandise for which warehouse re- 
ceipts are issued. 


Recent railroad disturbances in 
the United States, by which com- 
modities have been blocked for long: 
periods in railroad yards and sidings,. 
have caused serious embarrassment 
to those for whom the banks had ex- 
tended credit on merchandise en 
route. The term “ frozen credits ” 
has therefore a very real meaning to 
American merchants and bankers; it 
illustrates the fact that credit and 
commercial transactions can move 
freely only when transportation and 
shipping facilities are functioning 
normally. The development, there- 
fore, of our port and shipping facili- 
ties in this country and overseas has 
a very close relationship to efficient 
merchandising methods. 


woods across the lake, worried not a 
bit as to whether he was to get the 
credit or not. He writes: 

“Gentlemen Please note I am in recpt 
of letter from you in Regards to Goods 
Orderd Oct 5 now this letter was Re- 
ceived by my wife & Forwerded to the 
Adurandacks whare I were on my outing 
in the Deer woods on A hunt & as soo as 
I got out of the Wood I answered same 
& it was not far from the 11/11/19 & it 
fully explained matters to you & I do not 
see the nessaity of this letter two day 
but I will say I am not so Petucilar 
whether you Ship or not I have now 
trubble in Pecuring all the Goods I can 
Passable Handle I have ben in Busness 
for 16 Years now & have always‘ baught 
on time & I find now truble at all & my 
Stock is my owne & is good for 5000. 
easy & I am not Awearing atall I have 
neary 1000. on hand in my Private Safe 
& Know whare thare is somme moore—& 
I will say if you send the Goods orderd 
you will get your Pay & if you dont you 
wont it is true I never did purchas a 
single Bill of goods yet with other Entin- 
tions them of paying for same & it is to 
late to begin now For I started with out 
one cent in the world Higherd and gave 
Mortgage back & today I am worth around 
15000 & so I am not scart of you are.” 





Improved Transportation in 
Relation to Credit 


Highways Can Supplement Railroads and Waterways 


By George M. Graham 


General Sales Manager, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address at Annual Convention of National Association of Credit Men 


T is distinctly an ordeal for a 
sales manager to have to do 
with so many credit men at one 
session! It has been my expe- 

rience that a contest involving one 
credit man against one sales manager 
is already a sufficient handicap for 
the sales manager. In fact, I may 
say that the relations existing be- 
tween the two elements are not al- 
ways as those of one man who would 
give his coat to another. 


I have had the feeling that the chief 
function of the credit man was to 
keep desirable accounts off the books. 
If a firm had a valuation of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars and an inven- 
tory of fifty thousand and a cash 
balance of twenty-five thousand, the 
credit manager might, after very con- 
siderable thought, be willing to ex- 
tend a credit line of two hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

In this unequal contest, you are 

winning. The sales manager is hope- 
lessly handicapped. It is no longer 
a question of how many orders the 
sales manager may put on the books. 
It is a question of how the purchaser 
may finance his purchases to satisfy 
‘you credit men who sit in a seat of 
high authority. You can impose a 
most drastic veto power; and speak- 
ing for those whose results afe de- 
termined on the basis of the year’s 
volume of business. I beg to remind 
you that it is a function of the giant 
to use his powers discriminatingly. 

Three great problems confront 
business (and credit men are the cus- 
todians of the remedy for one of the 
problems): (1) Where shall we get 
the men to do the work? (2) Where 
shall we get the money to finance our 
operations? (3) Where shall we get 
the transportation to move our prod- 
uct? 

I should like especially to address 
myself to the last of the three prob- 
lems, though with all understanding 
of the fact that the three are so 
closely interwoven that it is not en- 
tirely possible to separate questions 
of credit and of transportation. 

The distinguished secretary of this 
12 


organization sent out within the 
month a clarion call to the American 
people to solve their own troubles by 
the application of a system of thrift. 
It was good and wholesome advice 
and quite in line with his good judg- 
ment and high patriotism. He was 
appealing against waste, but the kind 
of waste against which he appeals 
has some compensating features and 
is trivial compared with the kind of 
waste against which. I would protest. 


Let us assume you are buying lux- 
uries and are spending for luxuries 
with prodigal hand. It is perhaps 
wrong, but there certainly is benefit 
involved to somebody for you and 
your family to get the pleasure of 
the luxury, the merchant who sells 
it has his profit, the workman who 
made it benefits. But in the kind of 
waste that I attack there is no com- 
pensating element whatever. When 
we talk about the necessity of in- 
creasing a volume of credit commen- 
surate with the needs of the busi- 
ness of this country, we should sug- 
gest where the credit is to be found. 
I say, go find that money which is 
doing nothing; and that money is to 
be found in“the freight yards of the 


country, at the terminals, at the junc- 


tions, in the storehouses, and wher- 
ever any plant has production piled 
up because of lack of means to move 
that production. 

Therefore, I want to discuss a 
waste directly due to deficient trans- 
portation methods and also to try to 
suggest a remedy for this condition. 

The manufacturer is always both 
a borrower and a lender. He bor- 
rows that he may establish his physi- 
cal facilities, build plants, pay work- 
men, develop designs; he lends that 
he may have distributors and supple- 
ment their resources with his to 
bridge over the interval between the 
shipment of goods and their cash sale 
to the consumer. The manufacturer’s 
one hope of receipts in order to meet 
his obligations, to pay interest on his 
loans and to meet the principal when 
it matures, is to be found in his bill- 
ing. If he cannot bill, he cannot op- 
erate. 


PRINCIPAL METHODS OF BILLING 


Now let us consider the principal 
methods of billing. Of cash billing 
there is comparatively little or else 
there wouldn’t be credit men. That 
is to say, cash payment at the point 
of production is a negligible factor, 
with which we do not need to deal. 

Similar is the payment of the sight 
draft attached to the bill of lading 
which is virtually a cash payment 
except that the time of payment is 
postponed until the goods have ar- 
rived. 

We then have the two kinds of 
shipment on open account—the first 
carrying a billing from the date of 
shipment, the next in which the bill- 
ing dates from the receipt of the 
goods. 

And finally we have a kind of bill- 
ing quite prevalent in retail merchan- 
dising propositions, as for instance 
department stores, in which a bill 
will carry ninety days with a 5 per 
cent discount at the termination of 
that ninety days. 

I should like now very rapidly to 
show you some of the effects of de- 
layed transportation on the several 
kinds of billing. 

Let us take first the sight draft. 
A very considerable amount of prod- 
uct goes out in that way. Assuming 
a firm to be producing and moving 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of product per day and assuming 
three hundred working days per year, 
you have an output of thirty million 
dollars’ worth of product yearly. 

Assume that that is being carried 
at 6 per cent and assume that every 
ten days is a fair average for the pe- 
riod of transportation between the 
point of production and the point of 
application. Now, every time you in- 
crease that average by ten days, you 
waste fifty thousand dollars; when 
it is twenty days’ delay, it is a hun- 
dred thousand loss, and when fifty 
days a quarter of a million dollars. 
This quarter of a million dollars ex- 


ercises not the slightest benefit to 
an 


yoody. 
Take the billing that carries the 
date of the shipment and the lost 
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days in transit involve a loss to the 
distributor or the agent, as the case 
may be. In the case of the dry goods 
business, for example, with a ninety- 
day billing and a 5 per cent discount, 
the presumption is that the ninety- 
day billing is necessary in order that 
the merchant may turn the goods to 
the public. 

Assume, for instance, that instead 
of taking ten days for transportation, 
thirty are consumed. The merchant 
has lost twenty selling days and con- 
‘sequently he is into the fourth month. 
Either he has lost his discount or, if 
the merchant waives his right, has 
lost all the interest involved in the 


Par 


sighted or stupid as to assume that 
the country can prosper unless the 
railway facilities are thoroughly up 
to normal. The railroads must have 
everything they need regardless of 
who else suffers in the process. They 
must have material, must have ade- 
quate financing, must be permitted to 
charge ~dequately remunerative rates 
and there must not be any delegations 
of business men going to Interstate 
Commerce Commissions when rail- 
roads are fighting to be permitted to 
charge a rate adequate to permit 
them to live. We must accept as a 


eee 


delay to say nothing of the hardship = oe os 
of having no goods to sell while his) 


overhead continues. 

But especially are the delays seri- 
ous when applied to inventory: Con- 
sider a firm, for example, that has 


a 


oS 


an average inventory of fifteen mil- 


lion dollars and turns it twice a year. 
There is an item of nine hundred 
thousand dollars of interest at 6 per 
cent, but the practical effect is as if 
the interest were only 3 per cent, 
since the inventory is manufactured 
up twice a year. 

Now let us assume there are delays 
in the receipt of raw materials. You 
have exactly the same result as if 
the interest were doubled, if you can 
manufacture your product once a 
year. 

Or you may have go per cent of all 
that is needed to go into a finished 
product, but if you are lacking the 
other 10 per cent you might as well 
have nothing. Various items which 
enter into the completed article come 
from all over the country and are 
subject to a variety of delays. 

But the most serious and urgent 
thing of all is the fact that by reason 
of goods idling in transit, the manu- 
facturer lacks the funds with which 
to support his customers. And no 


‘ 
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longer does the credit man have to! 


pass solely on the desirability of a 
risk, but must consider the financial 
condition of his own firm and its 
ability to finance itself. While he is 
financing his own concern and with- 
holding credits from customers, he 
is contracting volume of business and 
substituting stagnation for progress. 
The lifeblood of every business is 
expanding volume. 


REMEDY FOR THIS SERIOUS CONDITION 


There you have a very hastily 
sketched outline of a serious situa- 
tion. I wish to consider with you the 
remedy. Of course the remedy is 
intimately knit up with the question 
of improved transportation facilities, 
and when we say transportation we 
must first begin with justice to the 
railroads. 

Certainly nobody is so short- 
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million seven hundred and fifty-four 
thousand miles or ten times as great 
a mileage as the railroads. But it is 
to be frankly conceded that only a 
portion of this mileage is available 
—perhaps 12 per cent. is reasonably 
good road, or two hundred ninety- 
six thousand miles, but even that 12 
per cent. is in excess of the total 
trackage of the railroads. 

Exact tonnage figures for the three 
factors are not available, but we have 
a good approximation made during 
the war. For the year 1918 there 
were moved over the inland water- 
ways of the United States, the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi, ninety 
million tons of product. In the same 
period there went over the railroads 
two billion five hundred and four 
million tons, and in the same period 
there went over the highways one 
billion two hundred thousand tons. 

We see there a growing applica- 
tion of highway transportation and 
we see also an infinite possibility. As 
a matter of fact, the highways of 
this country are the least developed 
of all our great national assets. They 
offer the medium by which the rail- 
roads may be aided in reaching one 
hundred and five million of popula- 
tion scattered over three million 
square miles. They offer a medium 
which will affect all production, and 
when I speak of production I refer 
to primal elements in which you men 
of the Credit Men’s Association in 
some connection or at some time are 
intimately connected. 

I name them in their order: Food, 
fuel, raw material, finished product. 
All four depend on consumption, and 
the connecting line between produc- 
tion and consumption is transporta- 
tion. 

I should like to instance to you 
how deadly is the control of trans- 
portation over production. A graphic 
object lesson is only a’ month or so 
back of us. A few thousand switch- 
men went on strike, only an infinites- 
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necessity that we pay the full total 
in freight charges necessary to main- 
tenance and expansion and the high 
efficiency of the major element of 
transportation. I say the major ele- 
ment, but there are two other ele- 
ments playing an increasing part that 
must not be disregarded. It is inter- 
esting to look at the mileage figures 
of the several mediums of transporta- 
tion in this country. 

First of all, the railroads of the 
United States have two hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand miles of track- 
age. The inland waterways amount 
to about fifteen thousand miles. The 
highways of the country total two 


our country. What happened? A 
paralysis as complete as though some 
mighty cataclysm had swept out all 
the essentials of production—men, 
machinery and material. Never was 
the dictatorship of distribution 
proved more absolute. 


There was a double paralysis. 
The manufacturer dared not con- 
tinue to produce even though he had 
the raw material, for he lacked stor- 
age facilities. His output piled up, 
he lacked revenues to meet his ex- 
penses, his interest costs accumu- 
lated. Meantime the consumer, 
denied the product of these factories, 
suffered inconvenience and money 
loss. The great public, the ultimate 
and the big victim in all such transac- 
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tions, saw put in jeopardy health, and 
in some cases life itself, simply by 
interrupted transportation faciltties. 
What is the remedy? We know 
the difficulties of the railroads. We 
know that they are sadly deficient in 
facilities as the result of a short- 
sighted policy that stripped them for 
years of everything they should have 
had. The Railway Age says that 
712,000 freight cars are lacking for 
a normal present capacity of freight. 
There is a 50 per cent. deficiency in 
locomotives. i:ven with friendly and 
beneficent legislation it will take 
time before the railroads can once 
more be on a basis of complete effi- 
ciency. In the interval, is there 
something to which we can turn? Is 
there something which may help. 


HIGIIWAY TRANSPORTATION 


I invite your attention to highway 
transportation, which is another way 
of saying transportation by motor 
vehicle. There are few indeed who 
sense the remarkable advance that 
has already been made. I will illus- 
trate it with a quotation from official 
records. 


During the war, in dealing with 
the War Industries Board, the motor 
truck industry was called upon to 
justify its use of considerable vol- 
umes of gasoline, steel, coal and 
other raw material. It was told that 


with the shortage of steel in France, 
the misuse of one pound of steel 
almost constituted a kind of treason. 
Yet the motor truck industry was 


able. simply by a presentation of 
figures to establish its usefulness. 
This it did by calling to the attention 
of the board the priority list which 
the board had itself devised and into 
which were incorporated all the lines 
of manufacturing activity deemed 
essential to the war program. Out 
of the seventy-one kinds of business 
listed on that priority list, sixty-six 
were users of motor trucks in the 
speeding up of their war production. 
And the steel and the material and 
the pridrities were instantly granted ! 

Now that is a considerable prog- 
ress, but it is not enough. Why 
haven’t we made more progress? | 
will be glad to answer that frankly. 
Perhaps we have been a little over 
confident; perhaps we thought we 
were rivals of the railroads, which 
we are not; perhaps we have not 
intelligently coordinated our activ- 
ities with those of the railroad. We 
are just beginning to come to it, and 
the railroads themselves, with a 
broad vision, are heartily welcoming 
our aid. 

Then again, we have suffered to 
some extent from restrictive, igno- 
rant, discriminatory laws, and fur- 
ther, we have been embarrassed by 
bad highways. Now you may say 


the trucks help to make those high- 
ways bad. I am a motorist myself 
and I am willing to concede that I 
do not have great pleasure in drop- 
ping a car into a hole made by a 
truck. But when you think of the 
sins of the truck against the high- 
way, don’t forget the sins of the 
highway against the truck. That is 
quite a factor, and while I am pre- 
pared to believe that temporarily 
until roads can be brought up to the 
proper development, there should be 
proper restrictions on heavy trucks, 
eventually I know that if highway 
transportation is a necessity then the 
highway must be the servant of 
transportation, not its master. 

SHORT LINE RAILROADS 

During the war Director Hines 
recommended the diversion of 
freight from the railroads to the 
trucks wherever possible. C. A. 
Morse, also of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, has said that the short line 
railroad is based on economic error, 
cannot return a profit on the freight 
it handles and carries .a deficit to the 
main trunk line. R. C. Wright, Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, has said that urder 
forty miles less than carload ship- 
ments by rail are not profitable, and 
that the railroads could well cut 
themselves loose from that kind ot 
operation. 

There was a time when there was 
no choice but to build these short 
lines. They were public carriers, 
they were called upon to satisfy the 
demands of commerce and there was 


at the time no medium to which this ° 


freight could be diverted. 
medium is now at hand. 

Let us pretend not that it is a hun- 
dred per cent. efficient. The motor 
truck was not like Adam, born ma- 
ture. It had to be developed, but it 
has been making a very considerable 
progress. From the viewpoint of the 
railroads it seems to me the very ulti- 
mate of sound business judgment 
that when their facilities are already 
inadequate they should concentrate 
on profitable shipment all such. facil- 
ities as they have. That, I submit, 
is sound logic, sound business. 

The short line railroads are con- 
demned by the railroad men. I 
examined short line railroad statistics 
with this address in mind. My fig- 
ures, as of April 1, come from the 
American Short Line Railway Asso- 
ciation. They show six hundred and 
fifty-nine railways in the United 
States with less than a hundred miles 
of tracks each. A hundred and 
thirty-three of them have only one 
locomotive. A hundred and sixty of 
them have less than ten miles of 
trackage. Four hundred and seven- 
teen are less than twenty-five miles 
long. . 


That 
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Now, if Mr. Wright is correct 
(and he is a railroad man of hi 
standing) and if his figures of forty 
miles as the minimum for profitable 
operation are justified, is it not a fact 
that two-thirds of the short line rajj- 
roads of the United States are de- 
feated before they start? And is it 
not a proper and right thing to shift 
that freight to a facility that can bet- 
ter handle it? That doesn’t mean 
that the motor truck will be a rival 
of the railroad in distance haulage, 
The labor factor prohibits that. You 
can send three thousand tons of 
freight from New York to Chicago 
over the rails with six men as a crew. 
To do that by motor truck you need 
six hundred 5-ton trucks, six hun- 
dred drivers, six hundred helpers 
and perhaps six hundred expert re- 
pair men. 

So we cannot compete in that field. 


It is not our place. We do not claim 


it, but we do claim. a high efficiency 
in respect to the short haul. Already 
a mass of litigation is growing up all 
over the country as between motor 
truck haulage companies and short 
line railroad companies. 


THE CASE OF THE SERVICEABLE TRUCK 
LINE 


Now, it is not in my mind at all 
that we do not give due thought to 
the equities: involved—the rights of 
the short line railway stockholders, 
but there are many ways they can get 
out. The short line railroad is often 
established by the trunk line and the 
stockholders would be only too glad 
to exchange certificates of most at- 
tenuated value for shares in the 
parent company. ‘Secondly, there 
never was a time that railroad equip- 
ment could be sold at such favorable 
prices as now. Any thing is market- 
able. And thirdly, the short line 
companies themselves could embark 
in the motor truck br ness and thus 
employ a suitable medium. 

I want to cite one typical case to 
clear up the relationship between the 
two factors—motor truck haulage 
companies and short line railroads— 
a matter of official record. This was 
a case heard before the Nevada State 
Utilities Commission. It concerned 
the application of two Italians con- 
stituting a motor truck haulage com- 
pany, their names being Ginocchio. 
They asked for a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience to operate a motor 
truck haulage line over 51 miles be- 
tween Reno and Minden. They were 
opposed by the Virginia and Truckee 
Railroad Company, which claimed 
that the creation of such new facil- 
ities would duplicate those already 
exercised by the railroad company. 
The railroad company was able to 
make a most formidable case. It 
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‘Credit Conditions in the Auto- 
motive Industry | 


Delayed Delivery of Material and Parts Causes Slow Collection 
By C. A. Burrell, Credit Manager 


Motor and Accessory Manufacturers Association 


HE Credit Department of 

the Motor & Accessory 

Manufacturers’ Association 

is constantly investigating 
and reporting upon about one thou- 
sand manufacturers of passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors, trailers, air- 
planes, bicycles and motorcycles, be- 
sides several times that number of 
jobbers and dealers in automobile 
parts and accessories. 

The membership of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
comprises eighty-three manufac- 
turers of passengerr cars and sixty 
manufacturers of trucks. While this 
organization is the parent organiza- 
tion of the builders of complete ve- 
hicles and represents an enormous 
volume of capital and annual busi- 
ness, still the real work of the Credit 
Department of my association is for 
the most part among the manufactur- 
ers who are not identified with the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


During 1919, the volume of busi- 
ness in parts, accessories, tires and 
complete care was $3,331,834,594, all 
of which was sold and furnished to 
the car manufacturer, either directly 
or indirectly, by the material and 


parts manufacturers. There were 
,000,000 tires and more than 76,- 
,000 barrels of gasoline produced. 
There are 7,558,848 motor vehicles 


in this country and the volume of - 


sales is still growing, or would be but 
for the disturbances which have re- 
cently arisen in the industry. 

I think you will agree that these 
figures represent a great volume of 
business that the credit grantors of 
the country must pass upon. The 
fact that the actual losses have been 
very slight is the most convincing ar- 

‘ gument that the automotive industry 
as a whole is sound and founded on 
the solid rock of good business prin- 
ciples. 

WATCH YOUR STEP! 

Producers of parts and accessories 
are all vitally interested in the credit 
entitlements of the manufacturers of 
complete vehicles and of those who 
sell such products. Those who pro- 
duce the raw materials entering into 
the fabrication of these parts are just 
as deeply interested. Asa matter of 


fact, every person in the automotive 
industry, from the producer of the 
original raw product to the smallest 
salesman employed by a dealer or 
jobber, is more or less affected and 
interested in the condition of the in- 
dustry as it exists at the present time 
and will probably exist for some time 
to come. 

That conditions at the present mo- 
ment are somewhat disturbing, can- 
not be truthfully denied. But I do 
not regard the disturbances as pres- 
aging a body blow, nor as nearly so 
serious as some would have us think. 
The fact remains, however, that there 
is plenty of food for thought and that 
manufacturers of products made for 
sale to the automobile manufacturer 
should feel it incumbent upon them 
to watch their step. 

In my humble estimate, there is 
going to be a shake-down before our 
so-called readjustment period has 
reached its termination, and natu- 
rally, the fittest will survive. We 
have too many passenger car and 
truck builders. They cannot all live. 
The weak ones, insufficiently capital- 
ized and with inefficient organiza- 
tions, will be the first to feel the pinch 
of reduced demand, which is sure to 
come if it is not already here. Some 
of them have secured a certain con- 
fidence and standing in the industry 
from a production and credit view- 
point, without being justly entitled to 
serious consideration as a credit pos- 
sibility. 

A cursory examination of the rec- 
ords in my office shows that within 
the past six months or so, more than 
125 car manufacturers have gone 
through or are now going through a 
program of refinancing. Many have 
been successful while others have 
not, and under present conditions I 
cannot help feeling that some are 
bound to go down in the landslide 
before they can secure sufficient 
funds to enable them to keep on top. 

I believe there is no question that 
there has already been felt a slowing 
down in the demand for cars, par- 
ticularly for passenger cars. The in- 
ability to raise the money needed to 
finance the manufacturer, the dealer 
and, if you please, the consumer, has 
caused weaknesses to appear and is 


going to cause more of them. 


INFINITE TROUBLE DUE TO TRANSPOR- 
TATION DIFFICULTIES 


Transportation conditions are the 
source of infinite trouble, perhaps the 
most serious that confronts us; in- 
ability of the car manufacturer to se- 
cure certain products is hurting ma- 
terially ; labor conditions are deplor- 
able. Until all these things are reme- 
died, the industry, while still sound, 
is not going to be in the firm, sub- 
stantial condition that we desire. It 
is the duty of all of us to aid in the 
work of stabilizing the industry and 
to keep aiding it until it hurts. 

It was the popular prediction and 
belief that the demand for cars in 
1920 would be so great as to tax to 
the utmost the ability of the car 
manufacturers to meet it. They 
made their program accordingly. The 
parts maker endeavored to set his 
pace to correspond. The car dealers 
secured orders for cars and allowed 
the orders to stand until the buyers 
became discouraged and cancelled 
orders for thousands of cars for this 
or other reasons. Now we have 
reached the point where the inven- 
tory of practically every car builder 
is unbalanced and there is small pros- 
pect of evening it up for months to 
come. This matter of unbalanced in- 
ventory, to my mind, is far more se- 
rious and more general than it is 
thought to be. My organization re- 
ceives financial statements from a 
large number of car manufacturers 
and in their analysis we almost inva- 
riably find inventory figures that are 
absolutetly startling when compared 
with the other items that enter into 
the totals of the statement. 


Lack of certain parts necessary to 
the completion of cars has become 
one of the most common excuses for 
failure to pay accounts. When we 
run across an inventory where the 
figures appear to approximate a bal- 
anced condition, it looks so inordi- 
nately small that we almost view it 
with suspicion; at least we feel like 
asking the owner of the inventory 
what he has been doing and why he 
has not bought with the same cheer- 
ful abandon and disregard of con- 
ditions that his fellow manufacturers 
have bought. 


Money in the past few years in 
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this country has been spent so freely 
by our government and the public 
generally that it has, in a measure, 
lost its value. The average man of 
business came to feel dead sure that 
he could get all he wanted, when he 
wanted it by merely asking for it. 
Now is the time when money is 
needed all down the line and it 
doesn’t exist outside of the banks— 
and their doors seem sometimes to be 
hermetically sealed to the applicant 
for funds to build anything. 

What is going to be the net result? 
Is not something certain to drop? 
Aren’t some of the manufacturers 
likely to fall by the wayside? And, 
incidentally, won’t there be some 
credit grantors holding the bag? I 
cannot but feel that we must now 
watch creditors closely and, while do- 
ing so, bear in mind that this is the 
time to be just and not a burden to 
customers. The steel manufacturer, 
the parts manufacturer and all who 
furnish materials entering into the 
construction of the complete vehicle 
must now see that they must show a 
degree of leniency toward their cus- 
tomers that has never before, cer- 
tainly not for a long time, been neces- 
sary. 

TEMPERED LENIENCY 


But leniency should be tempered 
with good judgment, for the fact re- 
mains that, in many instances, we 
will be compelled to finance the man- 
ufacturer just the same as we have 
done in the past. Indeed we shall 
never be able to get entirely away 
from this condition. 

The automotive industry is too big, 
too broad and well established to be 
seriously affected by local conditions. 
National disturbances, however, do 
affect it but cannot long keep it down. 

The credit man is going to be both- 
ered more or less for a time by the 
weakness of the credit of his cus- 
tomers, but not enough of them are 
going wrong to break him, though 
some will surely be eliminated—pos- 
sibly for the ultimate good of the in- 
dustry. 

I have been trying to arouse the 
members of the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association to a real- 
ization of the need of caution and 
shall not relinquish my efforts in that 
direction. It would not be correct 
to class me as a pessimist. I am sim- 
ply trying to look the situation 
squarely in the face and get the right 
proportions. 


A. B.C. 

The circulation of The 
Credit Monthly is subject to 
audit by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 
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Automobile Paper 


' By Edmund D. Fisher 


Vice-President, 


FTER the initial experience of 
the banking world with a few 
weak automobile manufactur- 

ers and dealers making and sell- 
ing inferior cars, the credit of the 
industry. became fairly well stabil- 
ized. Credit assumed certain phases, 
however, which grew out of the 
initial experience as well as from the 
great success of a number of auto- 
mobile companies. Banks have been 
rather cautious about unsecured au- 
temobile paper; but the public has 
always been quick to subscribe to the 
capital of new companies, that is, 
companies to be managed by men of 
high-grade technical ability. Suc- 
cessful companies, however, have not 
had to be heavy borrowers at the 
banks, as the demand for cars has 
made it possible to sell most of their 
product for cash, leaving the bur- 
den of borrowing to the distributors. 

So far as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned, his credit lines are necessarily 
based on financial relations with 
which all are familiar. The banks, 
however, necessarily must watch the 
volume in his sales, the quality of 
the car, and have in mind the as yet 
unreached point of production and 
saturation. 


FINANCING THE DISTRIBUTOR 


Under the present practice the 
financing of the distributor is done 
either directly by the, bank or by 
financing companies that have been 
organized for the purpose.. The 
banks necessarily deal only with re- 
sponsible people, but if the volume 
of business is large feel it wise to 
take security. 

Advances are made during the 
non-selling periods of the year on a 
reasonable number of automobiles or 
trucks, which are held in storage, 
either actually in a warehouse or 
under some escrow agreement in the 
custody of the dealer. Advances of 
this kind should of course be on such 
a conservative basis that in an 
emergency the automobile or truck 
could easily be sold to cover the debt. 
In this respect much depends upon 
the character of the product of the 
manufacture and its popularity with 
the purchasing public. The banks 
also advance money on bill of lading 
drafts with a margin of 20 per cent. 
and make advances along usual 
credit lines upon two-name paper. 

The volume of purchasers’ paper, 
however, has been so great, owing to 
the popularity of the automobile, 
that the banks have not been willing 


Bank of Detroit 


to take as great a volume of it as 
the trade requires. There has been 
organized, therefore, a considerable 
number of fairly strong financi 
corporations, who virtually give a 
third name to the paper. Their 
financing takes the form of the sale 
of so-called self-liquidating bonds, 
ranging in periods from sixty days to 
one year, and secured by the deposit 
with a trust company of series of 
maturing notes. The banks have 
readily bought these bonds, as they 
draw an attractive rate of interest — 
from one-fourth to one per cent. 
above the current rates of commer- 
cial paper, dependent of course upon 
the time involved and the condition 
of the money market. 

Current offerings range as high as 
nine per cent. for one year paper, in 
comparison with the commercial 
paper rate of eight per cent. for six 
months paper. -The value of the 
financing corporation is that it spe- 
cializes in analyzing very carefully 
this type of credit risks. The financ- 
ing company not only satisfies itself 
of the responsibility of the distri- 
butor, but frequently-compels the 
guarantee of the manufacturer. The 
purchasers’ standing and record are 
very carefully investigated and con- 
trol is assumed of the various forms 
of insurance. Some of the further 
elements of the investigation are the 
permanence of the purchaser’s resi- 
dence and employment as well as his 
reasonable ability to pay the succes- 
sive maturing notes. Thus the pay- 
ment of the monthly installments is 
studied in relation to the monthly in- 
come. In the case of financing of 
trucks and tractors, the credit rating 
of the individual or concern is, of 
course, an important element, but the 
wisdom of the purchase also becomes 
a factor based upon a reasonable 
earning power: 


IS YOUR OWN CAR NON-ESSENTIAL 


There has recently been a tend- 
ency to characterize the automobile 
as non-essential, but the sober sec- 
ond thought in this respect is causing 
a reaction. Each individual member 
of a bank board would like to see 
a curtailment in the number of auto- 
mobiles, so long as he is not individu- 
ally affected. 

It would certainly seem that the 
automobile truck and tractor are now 
essential factors in our social and 
financial life and that the credit re- 
lations of their manufacture and 
sale are fairly well stabilized. 





Aircraft—The New Element in 
Transportation 


| Contributed by the Manufacturers Aircraft Association 


velopment. Goods in transit 
practically do not exist in an 
economic sense. A carload of wheat, 
as long as it remains in transit, can- 
not lower the high cost of living. In 
fact, while it remains in transit, the 
charges for interest and depreciation 
that must be added for each day be- 
come a direct charge and increase the 
high cost of living. Transportation 
men, of course, understand and give 
consideration to these problems. It 
it doubtful, however, if the average 
American in developing his tendency 
to “step lively ” has been conscious 
of being guided or controlled by an 
economic law. Pioneers become fa- 
miliar with many fundamental prin- 
ciples without knowing it; and it is 
fair to presume that the necessities 
of our situation involving the need 
of transporting our raw materials 
great distances have made a tremen- 
dous impression upon the minds of 
all of our people and contributed to 
our national tendency to speed. 
We are building aircraft in this 
country today so safe and capable 
that it is difficult to estimate the ex- 


PEED in transportation is 
\ essential to economic de- 


tent to which the flying machine will 
be used for both passenger and parcel 
carrying. It is believed by those in 
the industry that it will be used as 
much as it is needed ; in other words, 


as necessity requires. And judging 
from the present congestion of all 
kinds of traffic—with no sign of re- 
lief—this country requires new 
transport facilities. 

The idea of transporting ourselves 
and belongings through the sky is so 
attractive and alluring that it is not 
necessary to sell the idea itself, but 
rather to prove that it can be done 
regularly and profitably. That is 
just what American aircraft manu- 
facturers have sought to prove ever 
since the end of the war left them 
holding the bag. Our aircraft fac- 
tories covered wide areas, were thor- 
oughly equipped for quantity produc- 
tion and in fact and as a matter of 
Official record produced more than 
15,000 military airplanes. Yet the 

rmistice automatically put a stop to 
this production. 

It halted production because there 
was no longer need for military 

es in quantity, and commercial 
machines had not been introduced to 
the American public. European gov- 
emnments, however, during the strug- 


gle had been educating their peoples 
to accept commercial or peace-time 
aviation. 

And thus we assert American 
manufacturers were left holding the 
bag in November, 1918. It seemed 
at first as though they could do but 
one of two things; either reorganize 
and invest much capital against the 
development of commercial planes or 
liquidate and sell their plants for fur- 
niture factories and the like. Instead 
of accepting either of these alterna- 
tives, the majority of the plane 
builders struck a happy compromise. 
They turned part of their factory 
space and personnel to making prod- 
ucts for which there was a steady 
and paying demand and retained the 
balance of the plant for aircraft. 
While they were building phono- 
graph cabinets, toys, wheelbarrows 
or perambulators in one part of the 
shop, they devoted the rest of the 
space to machines built for com- 
merce. They hoped the public would 
ride in these airplanes, because they 
were able to eliminate the excessive 
vibration due to extreme speed and 
elements of maneuverability neces- 
sary in aerial combat. They con- 
structed, instead, planes of inherent 
stability, wider cruising range, more 
economic in the use of fuel and 
possessing suitable accommodations 
for passenger and freight carrying— 
in fact, machines with the thrill and 
danger eliminated, yet having the 
luxurious and comfort-producing 
qualities of the modern limousine or 
Pullman car. 

ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

A passenger carrying company op- 
erating out of. New York has issued 
a sworn statement to the effect that 
in June, this year, it carried 407 
passengers notwithstanding that dur- 
ing the month there were sixteen 
days of rain. The passengers were 
carried an average of 52 miles, for a 
total mileage of 21,164, without acci- 
dent. 

“ The Aerial Mail must fly! ” That 
has been the slogan of the United 
States mail pilots who, through rain 
and shine transported during the last 
nineteen and a half months of opera- 
tions, twenty-two million letters. 

“ How soon will the railway mail 
coach become a thing of the past and 
all first class mail be carried in swift 
airplanes?” asks the Washington 
correspondent of a New York news 
service introducing the report of the 


Postoffice Department. “ The cost of 
the ‘service during the period above 
stated was 84 cents a mile, which is 
so reasonable that the airplane post- 
age rate has been reduced from 6 
cents an ounce to the ordinary post- 
age rate.” 

“The economy and reliability of 
the service,” he adds, “was a sur- 
prise to even those who had faith in 
the experiment. Between Cleveland 
and Chicago, for example, air mail 
pilots made 205 consecutive flights of 
325 miles, non-stop, without a single 
forced landing. They drove their 
planes through sleet into the teeth 
of blizzard gales. They ploughed 
through white fog and gray mist 
over Lake Erie with their loads of 
mail packed in sacks ‘along the fusel- 
age of the husky planes. 

“So successful was the service 
between New York and Chicago, 
with delivery completed in 9 hours 
and 30 minutes against 24 hours and 
30 minutes required by the fastest 
trains, that the Postoffice Depart- 
ment proceeded with the mapping of 
other lines and is now calling for 
bids for the carrying of mail by air.” 

Here is the New York Evening 
Sun’s description of a flight made by 
a large passenger flying boat now in 
regular passenger carrying service 
(June 28, 1920): 

“Records for speed and distance in the 
Western Hemisphere for aircraft carry- 
ing fourteen passengers or more were 
broken last night by a luxurious flying 
boat which carried its pilot, a mechanic, 
and twelve passengers between Atlantic 
City and New York. The boat covered 
ninety miles in sixty-five minutes. Bril- 
liantly lighted, the craft with its two cab- 
ins of passengers comfortably seated in 
lounging chairs and on a sofa, moved 
majestically through the night, and gave 
a thrill to all who saw it. Moving with 
great smoothness the flying vessel was 
comparable to a giant liner steaming up 
the bay at night. Equipped with two Lib- 
erty motors, the sparks from her exhaust 
traveled far behind the stern of the fast 
moving craft.” 

The reporting of the International 
Yacht races by wireless from the air 
in July, 1920, is one of the most 
recent applications of flying to mod- 
ern business. 

Fourteen New York financiers and 
professional men commuted from the 
city to their estates in Southampton, 
Long Island, 100 miles distant, ail in 
one flying machine. When asked by 
a reporter what they thought of mak- 
ing it a permanent service, they re- 
plied, individually and collectively: 
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Can Aviation Solve the 
Transportation Problem 


By J.S. Creen, Late of Technical Section of the Air Service, U.S. A. 


LTHOUGH transportation 
by air will inevitably become 
an immensely important part 
of the transportation system, 

the present acute problems cannot be 
met by air transportation in its pres- 
ent development. This particular 
commercial struggle will be over be- 
fore we can get our airplanes “on 
the fighting line.” Before it can be 
considered seriously, it must have the 
confidence and support of the gen- 
eral public. To earn this support, 
there must be consistent perform- 
ance with a large factor of safety. 


Such performance depends upon 
several considerations : 

(1) Reliable Navigation. — The 
compass is virtually useless in bad 
weather because of the shifting direc- 
tion of air currents at various alti- 
tudes. Above the clouds a pilot can- 
not determine his drift due to cross 
winds, and cannot depend upon his 


Aircraft—the New Element in 


Transportation 
(Continued from previous page) 
“Great, if it doesn’t cost too 

much.” 

The answer to that question is 
offered by comparative figures, Com- 
menting on the increase in cost of all 
kinds of transportation, more partic- 
ularly by rail, a financial writer says: 

“The freight increase alone, ex- 
clusive of the estimated addition for 
wage increase, will be at least one 
billion dollars. . . . So that the in- 
crease now granted is about equal to 
one-quarter of the total railroad 
earnings in 1917. No one can pre- 
dict how the public will take such a 
stupendous increase in cost of trans- 
portation. It will be the largest in- 
crease ever made anywhere at a 
single step in the cost of any neces- 
sary commodity.” 

Yet if we speed up distribution of 
our coal and other necessities, in- 
creased freight rates might be en- 
durable. 

Airplane mianufacturers, aerial 
navigation companies and others in- 
terested, assert that flying machines 
can transport passengers and small 
freight more cheaply than any other 
way and save time doing it, provided 
they are given sufficient patronage. 
In this the initial cost must be con- 
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compass to reach his destination with 
the certainty necessary for regular 
commercial requirements. Direction 
indication by radio will make it pos- 
sible to fly to a given wireless station 
regardless of clouds and winds. Such 


. equipment on a string of landing 


fields would make constant communi- 
cation with the pilot possible en 
route, and would warn him of dan- 
gerous weather conditions ahead. 

(2) Type of Airplane.—Commer- 
cially a single motor airplane is al- 
most useless. The experience of the 
past year, in attempting to use air- 
planes designed for military pur- 
poses, where everything is subordi- 
nated to speed, maneuverability or 
altitude, has proved this point. When 
the single power plant fails there is 
but one thing to do, no matter how 
rough the country may be, and that is 
to come down. And forced landings, 
especially from low altitudes, are 
usually dangerous. 


sidered. But is the price of aircraft 
ranging anywhere from $7,000 to 
$12,000 for the smaller machines to 
$25,000 to $75,000 for the larger 
planes, more exorbitant than cost of 
railroad trains? Locomotives now 
cost about $77,000, freight cars 
$3,000 and Pullmans $15,000. Then 
again, the airplane does not require 
a graded roadbed over its right of 
way. Nor ¢oes it require a rolling 
stock, rails, ties and thousands of 
personnel needed to keep the line in 
operating condition. We may con- 
servatively state that compared to the 
service rendered aircraft are not pro- 
hibitively expensive either to build or 
operate. 

TIME THE ESSENCE OF CREDIT 

Within the last few generations we 
have seen invented in this country or 
established here one by one, the tele- 
graph, telephone, radio telegraph and 


. radio telephone. These devices have 


become part of our daily life because 
they speeded up communication and 
fulfilled in a degree the insatiable de- 
mand for saving time—time, the 
stuff that life is made of and the very 
essence of credit. 

Now, due to the general conges- 
tion of all traffic by land and water 
business is compelled to wait many 
days—sometimes weeks and months 
—before shipments arrive at their 


(3) Mechanical tests. — Exhaus- 
tive testing of the structural strength 
of new models, before actual flight, is 
essential. The “sand test” should 
be compulsory. In the sand test the 
airplane is inverted and the support- 
ing surfaces are loaded with meas- 
ured units of sand in bags until the 
estimated strength is reached. Weak- 
nesses of construction are thus dis- 
closed and correction made before 
costly crashes occur. 

(4) Pilots——The selection and su- 
pervision of pilots could well be pat- 
terned after the practice of the rail- 
road companies as regards their 
locomotive engineers. 

The attitude of the insurance com- 
panies on airplane risks will have 
much to do with the orderly and solid 
development of air transportation. 
The insurance companies are already 
developing specialists in air risks and 
can be counted on to aid in the con- 
servative development of air traffic. 


destination. We have visions of coal 
famines and food famines. There is 
no computing the loss which accrues 
annually in this fashion. Certainly 
it must run far into the millions. 
The railroads, trolley lines and 
motor roads must continue to be the 
basis of our entire system of general 
communication. But the signs visi- 
ble during the last decade—and the 
alarming strain to which the rail- 
roads were put during the war—con- 
vince the student of economics and 
transportation that we must find 
some means of adding to our facil- 
ities, if we expect to keep producer 
and consumer in economic contact. 
Here enters the flying machine, 
both the .heavier-than-air and the 
lighter-than-air types. The airplane 
and the dirigible offer means of phy- 
sical communication in some in- 
stances almost as swift in practical 
results as the telegraph. They have 
proved their right to consideration. 
They are being constructed on scien- 
tific lines and have demonstrated by 
actual performances that they are 
practicable and reliable. In the hun- 
dreds of cases where aircraft has 
been employed by merchants and 
other private individuals for quick 
transportation, there has not been 
one word of criticism against the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Foreign Interchange Bureau 
Plan Considered in Paris 


International Chamber of Commerce Studying Our System with 
View to Adoption in Other Countries 


By Frank R. Hamburger 


Secretary, Detroit Credit Men’s Association 


ULY 11, on board S. S. “Kroon- 
land,” seventh day out. I am 
pumping “Foreign  Inter- 
change Bureau” continually. 

After the first three days out, the 
delegates held daily meetings. I rep- 
resent not only the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, but the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. I am making 
the most of my opportunities of 
spreading propaganda on behalf of 
our Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau at several of these meetings, 
and I believe I shall be able to se- 
cure an adoption of a resolution by 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce Providing for the appointment 
of a special committee to consider 
the organization and development of 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureaus 
in other countries. The attitude of 
the delegates toward the proposition 
is most favorable. 

This is a splendid group of big 
business men, and I am being devel- 
oped mentally by being associated 
with them. 

July 13, on board. Delegation has 
adopted my recommendation that the 
foreign credit interchange idea be 
made a subject for the Paris conven- 
tion. 

IMMIGRATION 


July 14, on board. I am im- 
pressed with the significant fact that 
there are goo foreigners listed as 
steerage passengers. About 40 per 
cent. of them are accompanied by 
their wives and children. I spoke to 
several of those who quite under- 
stood our language, and learned that 
a large number were bound to their 
home countries—Poland, Finland, 

mark, and many others—to take 
up permanent residence in their na- 
tive lands. Others are going back 
for a short visit to return to the 
States again. Many of these emi- 
grants have several thousands of dol- 
lars each in their possession, and ap- 
peared hopeful, happy and con- 
tented. 

America cannot afford to lose these 
people, who are, I am told, emigrat- 
ing back in large numbers, because 


we have industrial need of them, and 
we should see our duty plainly to- 
wards them, urgig and inducing them 
to remain; we should Americanize 
and assimilate them into our popula- 


A Message from the 
United States on 
Co-operation 


HE resolution recently passed by 

the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, is significant in 
reflecting the marked success and 
accomplishment of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, built up 
and operated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Whether or 
not any such interchange of foreign 
credit information is possible to- 
day in European countries, the mere 
passing-of the resolution indicates 
a need on the part of the credit 
grantors in foreign countries for 
closer co-operation and increased 
mutual confidence in the practical 
form of a standard, reciprocal and 
systematic exchange of ledger ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Hamburger, representing the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
has effectively carried the message 
of credit co-operation to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, as 
is shown in his informal report on 
this page. B. B. Trecor, Sec’y. 

Foreign Trade Dept. 


tion and make them feel at home. I 
am sure, if given proper direction and 
help, they would become good loyal 
citizens. I fear in the past they have 
been exploited by false leaders for 
financial advantage, and those have 
not obtained a proper conception of 
American institutions and American 
ideals. 

July 17. Docked at Antwerp. 
We were greeted by a welcoming 
committee of twenty-five, including 
the venerable Mr. Straus, president 
of the council, who bid us welcome. 

After that all our delegation had 
an automobile spin around the city, 
stopping at the old historic Museum, 
Cathedral, Stadium, now being re- 
built (where the 1920 Olympic 


Games will be held, beginning Au- 
gust 14th), and the Antwerp indus- 
trial exhibition. 

July 18. The reception was re- 
peated in a similar fashion in the 
city of Brussels by a like committee 
on the following day. We finished 
our sightseeing trip with a reception 
at the American Embassy, where we 
were cordially received by the United 
States Minister and Mrs. Whitlock. 
Leaving Brussels we arrived in Paris 
by special train in German built 
coaches (spoils of war). 


ORGANIZATION CONVENTION 


June 30. Today was the last day 
of the organization congress or con- 
vention of the International Chamber 
of Commerce which has been a most 
important gathering of notable busi- 
ness men. The subjects discussed 
were of large importance to the 
whole world, and for me it has been 
an unusual experience. N. B.—It is 
almost impossible to secure the serv- 
ice of an English-speaking stenog- 
rapher in Paris at this time. 

I was appointed a member of the 
Financial Group Committee, consist- 
ing of five members from each of the 
five foundation countries and pre- 
pared and presented a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of five delegates to 
consider, with the new Board of Di- 
rectors, the advisability of estab- 
lishing Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureaus in foreign countries and to 
suggest plans, details and recom- 
mendations. Although it was nec- 
essary for this resolution to receive 
the approval of three different com- 
mittees, it was adopted. During the 
discussion of the resolution, I had 
full opportunity to explain the sys- 
tem and the delegates were very 
much interested. 


The proposition met with consid- 
erable opposition, but John H. Fahey, 
of Boston, and Willis H. Booth, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, supported me 
on the floor and the resolution was 
passed unanimously. 
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Refusal to Ship on Contract 


For Want of Satisfaction as to Buyer’s Credit 


HE New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals, in the 
casé of the Corn Products 
Refining Co. vs. Anna B. 
Rasola, et al., have rendered the 
opinion, that, where a vendor con- 
tracts to deliver goods and allows 
the buyer credit for a term agreed 
upon and by the same writing re- 
serves the right (if the financial re- 
sponsibility of the buyer becomes un- 
satisfactory to the seller) to with- 
draw the credit and demand cash 
payment or security before shipment 
of the goods, then the question of 
satisfaction as to the buyer’s respon- 
sibility is to be settled by the seller 
before he parts with the goods. There 
must, however, be want of satisfac- 
tion with the buyer’s financial re- 
sponsibility and the refusal to ship 
without payment or security must be 
based upon that reason alone. 

In this case the plaintiff entered 
into a written contract by the terms 
of which the plaintiff agreed to sell 
the defendant 500 cases of so-and-so 
to be delivered within sixty days af- 
ter delivery of order. The terms of 
payment were thirty days net or two 
per cent discount for cash if pay- 
ment were received by the seller 
within ten days from date of invoice, 
subject, however, to the following 
stipulations : 


“If at any time before the 
shipment, the financial respon- 
sibility of the buyer becomes im- 
paired or unsatisfactory to the 
seller, cash payment or satisfac- 
tory security may be required by 
the seller before shipment.” 


Under this agreement the plaintiff 
shipped to the defendant 200 of the 
cases contracted for, dating invoice 


Sales Accelerated by a Close 
Collection Policy 
RANK C. LETTS in a recent issue of 


“System” insists that the policy of 
close collection has been an undoubted 
factor in building up the sales of his two 
companies, the Western Grocery Com- 
pany and National Grocer Company. 
The adoption of the policy has not only 
released a large amount of capital and 
through the saving in interest on bank 
loans added a tidy sum to the dividend 
funds but it is to be credited with the 
accelerating of sales. 

A year ago, Mr. Letts says, his com- 
panies had reduced the outstanding ac- 
counts in most of their branches so that 
they were but 75 per cent of a. month’s 
sales, which compares with a figure 
nearer 150 per cent throughout the gro- 
cery trade. The average figure for 1918 
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Noverrber 12, 1918. The defendant 
on the 26th day of November re- 
quested the delivery of the balance 
of the cases contracted for. The 
plaintiff refused to honor the re- 
quest, and the defendant, claiming a 
breach of «ontract, refused to pay 
for the cases delivered. The plain- 
tiff then brought suit and recovered 
a judgment for the delivered goods 
at the contract rate, the court direct- 
ing the jury to return a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 

The facts are that the plaintiff had 
been doing business for some time 
with the defendant, limiting , the 
credit at $3,000. To comply with the 
order of November 26th would have 
meant the extension of eredit to 
about $9,000. 

It had been the practice of the de- 
fendant to discount bills within ten 
days to the extent of at least 75 per 
cent of the purchases, but no dis- 
count had been-made in the present 
case when the request was made that 
the plaintiff ship the residue of the 
cases contracted for. 

The trial court held, that under 
this contract the seller had a right to 
require cash payment or security be- 
fore further shipments, if the finan- 
cial responsibility of the buyer had 
become unsatisfactory to the seller, 
and that the undisputed facts showed 
a sufficient basis to sustain a want of 
satisfaction with the financial respon- 
sibility of the buyer to justify the 
seller in exercising the option re- 
served in the contract. The court 
states that the willingness of the 
seller to extend credit upon being 
satisfied with the financial respon- 
sibility of the buyer must to a large 
extent be committed to the judgment 
of the seller, and when the respon- 


for his two organizations was 77 per 
cent and the best of his branches boasted 
of 50 per cent as its record. The aver- 
age for outstanding accounts for 1919 
was 72 per cent of a month’s business, 
and the best showing of any of his 
branches during the month of December, 
1919, was 31 per cent. The four best 
branches made December showings of 31 
per cent, 34 per cent, 37 per cent and 42 
per cent respectively. 

The manager of the branch which 
showed 37 per cent as his uncollected 
figure wrote Mr. Letts that the sales for 
December were $256,205.30, outstanding 
$96,238.80, yet in spite of this close col- 
lection policy, sales were increased for 
the month of December by $114,000, an 
increase for the year by $500,000. 

The manager of the 31 per cent hous 


in a letter of similar tenor, speaking of - 


the increase of sales, he admitted that a 


sibility. of the buyer becomes un- 
satisfactory to the seller, the latter 
may require cash payment or satis- 
factory security before delivery of 
the goods contracted for that the 
vendor is entitled to the benefit of 
his contract, and if for any reason 
not pretended or unreal he becomes 
dissatisfied with the financial respon- 
sibility of the debtor he may invoke 
his contract and refused to ship un- 
til secured according to the terms of 
the contract. 

The court added, that in the case 
before it, the testimony is interpreted 
that the refusal by the plaintiff to 
make further shipment was because 
the plaintiff had become dissatisfied 
with the financial responsibility of 
the buyer, and not for any other rea- 
son. It appears that the plaintiff was 
perfectly willing to ship the goods 
upon demand if secured; so that 
there was no jury question open on 
that subject; it was simply a case 
where the seller had become dissatis- 
fied with the financial responsibility 
of the buyer. 

The court stated that where a 
vendor delivers goods and allows the 
buyer credit for a term agreed upon 
and by the same writing reserves the 
right to withdraw the credit and de- 
mand cash payment or security be- 
fore the shipment of the goods, if the 
financial responsibility of the buyer 
becomes unsatisfactory to the seller, 
the question of the satisfaction of 
the seller with the buyer’s financial 
responsibility is to be settled before 
he parts with the goods; but there 
must be a real want of satisfaction 
with the buyer’s financial respon- 
sibility, and the refusal to ship with- 
out payment or security must be 
based upon that reason alone. 


good portion of the increase was due to 
increased prices and better general con- 
ditions. But he is firmly of the opinion 
that it was due also to the fact that the 
branch had been insisting on getting its 
money when due. This had resulted in 
customers collecting their money and | 
coming better merchants, with bills 
cleaned up as they went along, and 
readier to buy when the salesman called 
instead of trying to avoid him as they 
were inclined to when owing for past 
due bills. 


The goal of this branch is to have no 
accounts on the books over thirty days, 
the December record showing only eleven 
such accounts. The help of the salesmen 
is solicited to help in reaching this goal. 

Such a recitation of facts and experi- 
ences goes to show, concludes Mr. Letts, 
that prompt payments make for longer 
and stronger friendships. 





Write English, Not Hybrid 
“Law English” 


An Effective Letter Writer Tells Some of the 


Forman, Ford & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


O set rules can be laid 
down regarding collec- 
tions. Each account must 
be treated on its merits. 

Generally speaking, collections 
should be close. When money is due 
it should be paid. 

Lax collection methods by jobbers 
and manufacturers breed a reckless 
policy of credit granting by the retail- 
ers, resulting in many failures among 
them which are wrongly attributed 
to lack of capital. They also foster 
extravagance on the part of the ulti- 
mate buyer or consumer, which is 
one of the factors in the high cost of 
living. 

It is hard to deal with a man who 


has little knowledge of merchandis- . 


ing, who does not know how to buy 
or sell or advertise, and we credit 
men should endeavor to help our cus- 
tomers to learn the correct principles 
underlying credit granting and to 
help them form right habits in col- 
lecting their accounts and paying 
their bills, for on forming right 
habits one’s success depends. Your 
newly opened accounts should be 
watched closely for the first pay- 
ments so that the start will be a good 
one. To neglect that which the deb- 
tor expects means teaching him to be 
a put-it-off, intending-to-do-it-to- 
morrow customer. 

Always observe every date set for 
collection of a payment; seek to in- 
still habit for payment in your 
debtor; instill habit into your own 
business and actions. By acquiring 
habits of regularity, you instill them 
in others. 

Mr. Brown: 

This is Wednesday the 17th. 

You will remember that you promised 
us a check today for $500.00. We expect 
it and made our plans accordingly. _ 

Perhaps it will come in-the morning, 
but if not yet on the way, please hurry 
it along. 

With kind regards. ; 

Make the debtor whose account is 
in your collection file know that his 
card moves up a notch every day; 
that his promises come before you 
at the proper date. Be fair, Culti- 
vate that most precious of all charac- 


Methods He Uses 
By Fred B. Atwood 


teristics, human sympathy. Make 
customers appreciate the fact of the 
fairness and liberality of your house. 

A certain customer had become 
delinquent and I was holding up or- 
ders, though giving such encourage- 
ment as I felt the case warrafted. 
Among other things in a letter writ- 
ten April, 1916, I said: 

We can appreciate your discouragement 
over the difficulties you have to contend 
with, but we believe in you and your grit 
to win. We are confident that some day 
you will be able to confirm our opinion 
that you are the right man for the job 
in hand. 

We received your payment of $20 for 
which we thank you. No doubt your 
business will pick up from now on and 
enable you to put your account with us in 
better shape. With kind regards and best 
wishes for success. 

After a lapse of three years and 
four months we received this reply: 

I suppose that when you penned the 
enclosed letter you never expected to see 
it again, but to me it was one letter in a 
thousand. I guess my spirits were almost 
fainting when I received it. However, 
I resolved to make good your prediction 
and show you that your kind words of 
confidence and encouragement were not 
in vain and though it has taken long to 
reach the goal, I have resolved to send 
your letter back together with a check to 
clean up the account. Enclosed find the 
check and accept our utmost thanks for 
past favors. 

TALK FROM HIS SIDE 

Most men want to pay their debts, 
therefore do not resort to threats un- 
til) conditions demand them. The 
fellow who has been hardened and 
irritated by the ordinary give-me-my- 
money letter will have a pleasant sur- 
prise if you show him 4a personal 
understanding of his case—an inter- 
est that is'not measured wholly by 
his trade and his dollars. Your let- 
ters should touch the common 
ground of the day’s work and inter- 
ests of your customers as well as 
your own. Take his view; talk from 
his side; show an understanding of 
his troubles and then arouse his spirit 
of fairness. 

It is a fine thing to know one’s cus- 
tomers personally and it is well to 
avail one’s self of every mney 
to get acquainted with them. To 


know a man gives an advantage in 
writing him. 

In correspondence cultivate a nat- 
ural style. We are inclined (from 
habit, I guess) to use too much law 
English—the style farthest removed 
from sane and logical English. What 
I mean by law English is that form 
and style of repetition or verbiage 
that you are familiar with in legal 
contracts and deeds. If “A” wishes 
to deed “B” a piece of land it is 
necessary that “A” have given, 
granted, bargained, sold, remised, re- 
leased, conveyed and confirmed, and 
by these presents does grant, bargain, 
sell, remise, release, convey and con- 
firm—in other words, sells “ B.” 

USE NATURAL ENGLISH 

Today much correspondence is a 
hybrid of law English. The cumber- 
some, meaningless and now useless 
terms of law English are retained in 
business letters. The salutation with 
its “ Dear Sir:”; the opening para- 
graph with its “ We have your favor 
of the 16th and in reply deg to state.” 
The vapid, complimentary close, 
“Trusting that we will receive an 
early reply, we beg to remain, Yours 
very truly,” are all relics of law Eng- 
lish and the time when letters were 
events in a life, written with a quill 
pen, blotted with sand, sealed with 
sealing wax and sent at 25 cents 
apiece postage. That is what the 
English of much business corre- 
spondence is. What it should be is 
courteous, easy, expressive and 
forceful language, cordial, but not 
familiar. ' 

My. Williams: 

Please inform us why you refuse to 
pay our sight draft of $76.00. 

Our records show that this account was 
due on the 15th. 

You have not asked for an extension 
nor reported that there was anything in- 
correct about it. If there is, let us know. 

You'll not have to wait for an adjust- 
ment of a claim and you should not ask 
us to wait for a settlement without a 
good reason. 

Be systematic, frequent and regu- 
lar with requests for settlement from 


the time accounts mature, and until 
2t 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































you get your money or a new agree- 
ment has been reached as the time 
tor payment. Be prompt to reply. 
When a customer makes promises, 
confirm them, that he may have your 
letter as a reminder. 

Mr. Brown: 

All right, Mr. Brown! we shall wait 
until the weather conditions are more 
favorable for threshing, so that you will 
be able first to collect some of your ac- 
counts. 

We thank you for writing us. 

You may defer remitting until Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Ask for remittances and replies 
for a specified time—‘ next Fri- 
day”; “ by the first”; “ the forepart 
of the coming week.” Not “by re- 
turn mail,” “immediately,” “at 
once,” or “ forthwith.” Give the man 
a chance. A fellow never likes to 
have a whip cracked over his head. 
Mr. Anderson: 

In order to take care of our own bills 
in the way that we planned to do when 
our statement went out the first of this 
month, we are asking our customers to 
cover past due balances promptly with 
remittances. 

The writer set a certain mark for col- 
lections this month, and is going to be in 
the “crack of the door” if many of our 

ood customers are tardy. You owe 
and I shall depend upon you 
to help me. 

Will you please send the $........ te 
reach us next Tuesday? 

Do not tamper with a customer’s 
feelings. Do what you say you will 
do. Let him know and comprehend 
the policy and methods of your house 
by inference from their constant and 
regular operations. On the other 
hand, be quick to heed complaints 
and meet reasonable requests of cus- 
tomers in a fair way. Endeavor to 
draw from them their own fair offer 
in reference to settlements that can- 
not be made according to regular 
terms, and then demand that the cus- 
tomer live up to his own proposition. 
Mr. Swanson: 

You may rest assured, Mr. Swanson, 
that if you do the right thing by us, we 
are not going to embarrass you. Yes, it 
has been a hard winter but we feel just 
as you do, that when the crops this year 
pull through to a time of safety that the 
old-time Minnesota prosperity will return. 

Would you like to give us your note 
for what you owe us, payable in sixty or 
ninety days? Perhaps you would like to 
make two notes, one-half payable in sixty 
days, and the other half in ninety days. 

This will meet with your approval, we 
know, and we send you the notes to sign. 

I said, do not tamper with a cus- 
tomer’s feelings, but sometimes we 
find a man who apparently has none. 
Bob Fitzsimmons was asked once 
how to hit, ahd he said, “ hit where 
the hand is.” You are going to dis- 
continue the account anyway. You 
have never yet stirred him to action 
and you wonder if you can. Try 
this: 


Mr. Angel: 

Sponges are of two kinds—Animal and 
Human. The animal sponge is a soft, 
porous, felt-like individual, born at the 
bottom of the Mediterranean. and Carib- 
bean Seas. 

The human sponge has no such good 
recommendation. He is born in every 
soil and every climate; he is the unbusi- 
ness-like individual who won't answer 
letters, has no regard for a contract; who 
soaks up your profits by not paying his 
bills when due. 5 

Quite likely, you have had experiences 
with human sponges, and we are sure 
that you do not like such experiences any 
better than we do. 

By the way, you have been written to 
six times about your past due account 
with us, amounting to. $200.00, without a 
reply. We want a settlement. Don’t be 
a sponge. 

I call this a safety-valve letter— 
one that you write and read: makes 
you feel better but never mail it. 

Injecting into a letter some true in- 
cident in connection with your day’s 
work and making your letter ring in 
a personal way, I have found to 
bring good results. Like this: 

Mr. Cooper: 

Our general manager came in this morn- 
ing and said, Mr. Atwood, I find you are 
short on your estimate for collections this 
month. Can’t you speed up coliections? 

Of course, I said “Yes.” For I was 
sure that you and some others would help 
me out. Can’t I count on you for $400? 
You need not send it today, but 1 would 
like it by next Monday morning. 

Should a collection letter be long 
or short? That is one of those an- 
swerless questions like “ How old is 
Ann?” As well ask, should a 
maiden be petite, or divinely tall? 

That Depends. It depends on what 
there is to say and who says it. 
Avoid stock phrases. Be pleasant, 
courteous and interesting. All stereo- 
typed words’ which are not used in 
talking should be avoided in letter 
writing. A letter is a communication 
written or printed—it is talking on 
paper. Make your letters natural 
communications. The test of a word 


‘or phrase or method of expression 


should be: “ Is it what I should say 
to my customer if I were talking to 
him?” 

COMMON FAULTS OF LETTERS 

Common faults of collection letters 
are: saying too much; sending un- 
signed; marked “ dictated but not 
read”; signed with a rubber stamp 
or by a stenographer. 

I do not like printed forms. They 
tend to indicate that the firm has a 
good many delinquent or slow ac- 
counts. You should give the delin- 
quent customer the impression that 
everybody else pays up promptly. 

“ Please” and “ thanks” are good 
words to use in business—in cor- 
respondence or otherwise. These 
words soften the friction of every 
transaction like oil on a wheel. Like 
the dot on the i, though a small thing, 
it is missed when it is gone. 






“THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


There are almost as many kinds of 
English written as there are people 
who write. Just as a man has a dis- 
tinctive way of thinking, moving, 
walking—so each writer has similarly 
his manner of expressing himself in 
English. 

Among words and phrases to be 
tabooed in letters are: Esteemed, val- 
ued, beg to advise, beg to remain, 
permit me, surprised, hoping, trust- 
ing, at an early date, at once, imme- 
diately, we take the liberty, we are at 
a loss to understand, we call your 
special attention, we venture to re- 
mind you. These are overworked 
words and phrases. 

Don’t make yourself the most 
prominent feature in your letter by 
overworking “I” and “we.” Don’t 
crowd the other fellow out entirely. 
Put it up. to him—‘ You should do 
this or that,” not “I” or “we” 
should like to have you. 

DISCUSSING ACCOUNTS WITH 


SALESMEN 


How long a correspondence should 
be carried on with a delinquent cus- 
tomer depends upon the value of 
the account, your experience with 
the customer and his financial condi- 
tion. It is more profitable many times 
for a salesman to collect an account 
for his house than to sell a good bill 
of goods. Salesmen should be taught 
to have a pride in keeping their terri- 
tory as clean of delinquents as pos- 
sible. I like to discuss accounts with 
salesmen at every available opportu- 
nity, and learn from them all I can 
about their customers, and then use 
my information in my collection let- 
ters. It is very valuable to know 
something about your customers be- 
sides their names. 


The name itself does not mean 
anything. The meanest, miserliest 
cuss I ever met rejoiced in the misfit 
title of Charlie Goodfellow. 

It works sometimes to use an “ em- 
phasis,” ‘show a contrast between 
cash and credit or the prompt payer 
and the slow one. 

Mr. Brown: 

Your remittance came this morning 
covering your six months’ overdue ac- 
count. Thank you for the payment. You 
state that other houses do not charge 
interest and you can see no reason why 
we should. 

There is quite a contrast as to the value 
of two kinds of accounts—the prompt 
payer and the slow one, unless the slow 
payer pays for the extra time he takes. 
When both pay the same price, it is like 
giving avoirdupois weight to the long 
credit customer without interest and troy 
weight to the customer who pays promptly. 
It should be the reverse. Otherwise the 
prompt payer gets the worst of it as well 
as ourselves. 

It is not right to give preferences, is it? 
You get from us the same prices that the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The Federal Reserve Banks and 
Collection of Checks > 


Attempt to Break Down the Present System 


EFORE the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the check collections of 
the country were made by 

reciprocal arrangements between 
commercial banks, and a number of 
serious evils grew out of this prac- 
tice. 

1. Charges for exchange were 
made by banks for paying and remit- 
ting for their own checks, these 
charges in many cases being highly 
exorbitant. _ 

2. In attempts to find some avenue 
of approach to the paying bank 
which would avoid payment of ex- 
change charge, checks were for- 
warded by extremely circuitous 
routes, with increased risk to those 
who had indorsed the checks and in- 
creased expense for handling. 

- 3. The Federal and State taws at 
that time permitted the bank to count 
as reserve checks which it had mere- 
ly forwarded for collection, with the 
result that a substantial portion of 
the reserves shown by our banks 
were purely fictitious, as the same 
check frequently served as reserve 
for several banks at once, when, as a 
matter of sound banking principle, it 
should not have counted as reserve 
for any bank until actually collected. 

The Federal Reserve Act con- 
tained provisions requiring the: Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to collect checks 
for their member banks, and active 
operations under thjs provision be- 
gan in July, 1916, at which time the 

ederal Reserve par list included 
14,656 banks. Gradually the par 
system has gained ground, until at 
the present time it numbers 27,000 
banks, leaving only 3,000 of the 
banks of the country whose checks 
cannot as yet be collected at par. 
Thirty-four states are now entirely 
par, the exceptions being Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona and ten states in the south. 

us, an enormous tax on commerce, 
due to exchange charges, indirect 
routing, etc., has been almost entirely 
eliminated, and our check collection 
system has been made to function 
—s lines of real efficiency. During 
the first month of the new collection 
_ operations, the twelve Federal 

eserve Banks together handled an 


By William Gregg 


average Of 133,113 items, or $59,- 
301,696 daily. In the most recent 
month for which figures are available 
the daily average was 1,328,114 in 
number and $567,180,320 in amount. 
All checks handled by a Federal Re- 
serve Bank are sent either direct to 
the bank on which drawn or to an- 
other Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch, which in turn sends direct to 
the banks on which drawn, so that 
the routing is very direct. 

This is a brief statement of the 
development of one of the three op- 
erating functions of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks provided for in the orig- 
inal Federal Reserve Act, section 16 
thereof, as written by R. M. Gidney 
of Buffalo. It is a function the value 
of which was promptly recognized 
by the business men of the country 
and quickly attracted the attention of 
the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, giving them 
added reason for extending support 
to the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. , 

Unfortunately some of the banks, 
feeling that under the provisions of 
the par system of collecting checks 
their right to make a special collec- 
tion charge or tax for service which 
they claimed was rendered was cur- 
tailed, have endeavored to secure an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act such as will give the banks the 
right to charge a collection fee on 
checks, and thus bring about a re- 
turn to the chaotic and costly check 
collection conditions that existed 
prior to 1914. The first attempt was 
through the Hardwick amendment in 
1917, and a second attempt is now 
being made in H. R. 12379, introd- 
duced by Representative Steagall of 
Alabama, and H. R. 12646 by Rep- 
resentative McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


If one of these bills is enacted, the 
result will be that all the great work 
which has been done to get 27,000 
banks of the country to come into the 
par system, will have been lost, and 
the savings to merchants and manu- 
facturers of the country, estimated 
at many millions annually will go 
with it. 

The theory of the collection charge, 
from the viewpoint of the banker, is 


that it costs money to transfer the 
funds represented by the checks, but 
in practice the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem has relieved the individual banks 
of this cost, since it agrees to pay the 
cost of shipping currency in payment 
of checks, and thus has removed 
whatever justification might former- 
ly have existed for exchange deduc- 
tion. Therefore, in urging the reten- 
tion of the par system, one is not 
advocating anything in the slightest 
degree unfair to the banks. And this 
being so, it is to the interest of busi- 
ness men, and credit men in particu- 
lar, to do just as they did when com- 
batting the Hardwick amendment— 
get as many messages as possible to 
their representatives at Washington 
and to members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives—Edward J. King of 
Illinois, J. C. Strong of Kansas and 
Otis Wingo of Arkansas. 

The credit men in the various 
markets should enlist the interest of 
the country merchants, a great num- 
ber of whom pay their creditors in 
other cities by remitting their own 
checks upon local banks. Formerly 
creditér merchants had to pay a 
charge for collecting such foreign 
checks, the aggregate annual cost of 
such collections being a large sum 
and forming a heavy and unneces- 
sary tax upon business. 

Three thousand country banks are 
hostile to the present system and are 
seeking to break it down. By repeal- 
ing the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Law, which made a free col- 
lection system possible, they demand 
the right in paying checks drawn on 
themselves by their own depositors 
in favor of creditors in other locali- 
ties to deduct a charge, called ex- 
change, although they incur no ex- 
pense in paying such checks;. and 
should they desire to ship currency 
in payment thereof the shipping 
charges are paid by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

It is for credit men everywhere to 
act against a threatened injustice. It. 
is wrong to force upon the entire 
business community a tax merely to 
enable a small minority of the coun- 
try banks to continue a charge for 
services which the better system now 
in effect has made unnecessary. 
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Only Two Ways to Reduce Inflation 


it is generally agreed that such is the case, 

the correction can be expected to come in 
one of two ways—either out of control, (as it 
did this year in Japan), precipitately, in panic 
and sudden liquidation with consequent fail- 
ures, or under control, guided by leaders in 
banking and business. The former method of 
correction would have been unavoidable if we 
had had no Federal Reserve System. The 
latter method is now possible if we are but will- 
ing to follow the leadership of the Federal Re- 
serve, which has marked out a course to safety, 
charted according to the simplest and oldest 
principle of natural law. This principle is the 
one of “ work and save,” which cannot long be 
neglected without seriously upsetting our whole 
economic structure. 

At the conclusion of the war, the people re- 
leased suddenly from the restraints forced upon 
them by government appeal and social edict, re- 
bounded, and overthrew the principle of 
“work and save” with a vengeance, and even 
now hardly recognize .its importance. The 
Federal Board has pleaded, preached and 
warned it has issued what ought to serve as a 
danger signal to every man in business, the 
order to raise the discount rate. The meaning 
of this order is, to every thinking man, that the 
reserves of which the Federal Board is cus- 
todian, are in danger and must be used as spar- 
ingly as possible. 

We must look at this action of the Federal 
Reserve Board not as it relates to our personal 
affairs, as an obstacle to that expansion of our 
24 


| F our credits and currency are inflated, and 


business which insistent demand for our prod- 
ucts has made us feel, is the national trend, we 
must see it in its broader aspect and recognize 
that the way to safety lies in cooperating 
earnestly with the Federal Reserve Board in 
bringing about orderly deflation. Given this 
cooperation it will not take long to put our re- 
serves beyond all possible danger, strong 
enough to meet all essential needs. Then busi- 
ness may again expand in an orderly manner, 
supported by all such credits as are essential to 
production, construction and transportation. 
There was fostered during the war a tendency 
to look upon the Federal Reserve Banks as a 
day by day department of the banker, to 
be used at will by him in the expansion 
of his loans and deposits.. Bankers as well 
as business men lost sight of that primary 
function of the Federal banks, to pro- 
vide an impregnable reserve, ready for in- 
stant service in carrying us over hard 
places. Used too freely for the expansion of all 
sorts of business, and also for withholding goods 
from the market, those banks would be made 
impotent to carry us through a catastrophe, the 


‘possibility of which every man of reasonable 


experience knows is at all times present. 

Let us try to get into the spirit of what our 
leading bankers are trying to do and help them 
to apply the safe method of correcting our in- 
flated condition. Let us not, by resisting their 
efforts and publishing abroad our personal 
complaints bring doubt and suspicion upon 
them in the minds of those who cannot under- 
stand. The Editor. 















The Submerged 92 Per Cent. 


How the Public Can be Protected When Capital and Labor 


Start a Fight 


By Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas 


T has been the custom of men 
coming before the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men to refer 
to you as the pulse of the na- 

tion’s business. I think that is a very 
apt illustration. In fact sometimes 
I can conceive that you might be- 
come the varicose vein of the na- 
tion’s business. You might even 
become an attack of National dys- 
pepsia. Yet I can think of no more 
important class to this country’s busi- 
ness at this hour than yours. And 
I can think of no more comfortable 
place for a credit man to be at this 
hour than away from home. 

Of course, it is a serious time, no 
men realize that as deeply as you do. 
To a man engaged in the present 
difficult task which confronts those 
who occupy your relation to busi- 
ness, it must seem as though this is 
the most difficult period the world 
ever passed through commercially ; 
and yet this isn’t the first time men 
have had to do this. 

You could not expect civilization 
to blow up like a bombshell, to see 
more than six million men buried 
in the most devastating war the 
world has ever witnessed, and then 
expect civilization to gravitate back 
into its old grooves without at least 
some manifestations of vibration in 
this, the country that has had so 
much to do and has suffered rela- 
tively so little. 

I ran across some statistics the 
other day that gave me some com- 
fort. A list of some thirty-three 
commodities, which were thought to 
be essential to human life after the 
Napolecnic Wars, showed that these 
thirty-three commodities had shown 
an increase after the war of 97 per 
cent. In thirty-seven commodities 
after the Civil War the increase in 
price during the period when we 
were struggling for readjustment 
was 110 per cent. Forty-two com- 
modities of the present period stand 
confronting us today, with an in- 
crease of about 110 per cent. So 
every great war has been followed 
by this period of inflation, and men 
who have held their fingers at such 
times upon the directive forces of 
the nation have had the very com- 
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mercial daylights frightenéd out of 
them. ; 
VOLPLANE OR CRASH? 
The only thing confronting us to- 
day is whether we are going to vol- 


plane down or whether we are com- 


ing down more rapidly and more 
disastrously. 

In the organized life of the com- 
mercial United States, I believe we 
are going to volplane down; I do 
not look for a crash. With all these 
high prices there is very little pov- 
erty. We all feel that we must be 
cautious. And out of that massed 
thinking we are going to reach a 
period of constructive caution; and 


in reaching it you credit managers: 


will have to bear more of the burden 
than anybody else. 

It is your business to tell us how 
much latitude we may have. I am 
very glad to note that in some re- 
spects you have begun already to 
function as a suppressing influence. 
You are now saying we had better 
not go any further in certain direc- 
tions. In my state we now say that 
a man cannot borrow money to buy 
a pleasure car for his wife. He 
must need the car for some other 
purposes than as a luxury. I be- 
lieve he will rapidly get upon a new 
basis. For if America has made any 
particular reputation in her lifetime 
it has been the reputation of keen 
business sense. The smartest thing 
we have ever done in America in 
business has been to keep honest. 

A lot of you fellows are cheering 
yourselves at that, who kept honest 
because you knew it was the best 
policy; others of you were born that 
way. But there is nothing so dis- 
tinctively American as the moral 
poise of American business, the fun- 
damental character upon which it 
has been conditioned. 

HERE TO TAKE CARE OF THE RED 

Now a good many things menace 
us. Out of the vibrations of the war 
we seem to have caught diseases. 
The first thing I found when I got 
back from my tour in Europe was 
that the Red was in our midst, and 
that there was considerable danger 


‘from him. Though to every man 


who studied the situation the Red 


was not dangerous, because we were 
here to take care of him. We made 
him think we were a little nervous 
about him; but that was only for the 
purpose of dramatizing the possibility 
of his becoming dangerous. But 
now with a year of constant atten- 
tion to his case, nobody fears the 
Red any more, save now and then 
the possibility of some cowardly 
demonstration from an irresponsible 
individual. 

I think the most important and 
menacing of all our troubles is that 
which is bound up in the industrial 
problem. 

After the war we all thought our 
most important duty was to solve at 
once our future international rela- 
tionships. But the subject which 
commands the most languid attention 
today is the subject of our interna- 
tional relations, and the subject 
which grips us is the realization of 
the importance of our domestic re- 
lations. This doesn’t mean that we 
have decided to retire within our- 
selves and build a wall around the 
United States, but that we have made 
up our mind as to the type of inter- 
nationalism we desire, and having 
put it away in the recesses of our 
mental distribution, we have decided 
to talk something else until we reach 
a point of administrative capacity 
and harmony where we will enter 
the sort of international society that 
will vitalize America, according to 
her judgment, in the future. 

I believe that God Almighty means 
that we are to have international 
leadership, that we are to lead the 
world. But that leadership is coming 
when we are worthy, and that 
worthiness is not going to depend 
upon any particular sort of an in- 
ternational society which we may 
join. It is going to depend upon 
the success which we make of the 
problems of Government and of civ- 
ilization here at home. 

IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS 

I think of all the things that have 
cost so much, the relation between 
the man who produces (or the great 
concern that produces) and the em- 
ployees upon whom he depends, is 
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the most serious relationship today. 
The profiteering. on the part of both 
capital and labor and the fights that 
have gone on between them have 
piled up the cost of this period into 
such billions as make even the cost 
of the war insignificant. 

Take the single element of trans- 
portation: . The switchmen’s strike 
alone in this country cost us as much 
as it cost us to fight two years of 
war. I heard Mr. Gompers the other 
night explain that strike was an out- 
law strike. To my mind all strikes 
are outlaw strikes. 

The union labor leaders came to 
the striking switchmen and said, 
“We think you did not have the 
Divine Right to go out on this 
strike.” 

The whole problem has come now 
to one which we may discuss as being 
a problem of Government in behalf 
of the general population. 

The industrial quarrel is the only 
private quarrel which the Govern- 
ment still allows to go on, we have 
settled every other private fight from 
duel to fist fighting, but in this fight 
between capital and labor statesman- 
ship has not had yet the courage to 
attempt any settlement. Now this is 
going to be settled, if it is not, then 
exit Democracy. We know we are 
not ready for the exit. In time there 
will occur in this country an intelli- 
gent and massed protest from the 
general public; there is no wrong 
that can stand against such a 
protest. 


We have reached a grim deter- 
mination that it is time for the Gov- 
ernment to take its responsibility for 
the protection of orderly society. 


The National government and 
every State government has estab- 
lished public utility laws. We have 
patted ourselves on the back and 
said: “See what we have done; 
we have regulated transportation!” 
Oh, the brave speeches I have heard 
from those statesmen who have 
passed laws regulating transporta- 
tion! But they never regulated more 
than one end of it, and even that in 
many instances was very badly done. 
So far as law can regulate them, we 
have regulated schedules and freight 
rates and passenger rates. We have 
attempted safety devices in the length 
of trains and all that sort of business, 
but we have never regulated even one 
end of transportation. 

STATE REGULATION EXTENDED 

In Kansas we have said we will 
not only regulate transportation but 
we will regulate the manufacture and 
distribution of food and of clothing 
and of fuel, and we will regulate it at 
both ends. 

Civilization in Kansas is stratified 
in three groups. Probably 2% per 


cent represent manufacturing capital 
at the top, 5% per cent represent 
organized labor at the bottom. There 
has been some discussion as to the 
relative position of the top and the 


bottom. But always there between’ 


were the 92 per cent representing us, 
a good natured protoplasmic mass, 
having no power save the good na- 
tured power of passive resistance. 
Then out in Kansas, when they plan- 
ned to freeze us, this good natured 
mass began to heave and stir and 
take on vitalization and said, “ We 
are going to take care of ourselves in 
this problem.” And now labor 
leaders and academic socialists and 
parlor bolsheviks all over the country 
who write beautiful phrases for high- 
brow magazines are denying the right 
of the general public to manifest im- 
patience and anger. 

I went to the Supreme Court of 
my state and asked if they would give 
us the mines in order that we might 
operate them under state direction. 
[ will never forget the look of aston- 
ishment upon the face of our fine 
Supreme Court head, a grand old 
man, who has served us for forty- 
two years. He looked at me (he had 
seen me grow up in Kansas), and 
said, 

“Henry, on what sort of allega- 
tions do you want to take over this 
seventy million dollars worth of 
property ?” 

“ Well,” I said, “ Judge, on what- 
ever allegations you think would 
work.” 

The men out there have been good 
enough to give me credit for courage, 
but the first credit for courage in the 
operation of the mines under State 
direction belongs to the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, which had the 
courage to do a necessary thing 
which at the time was not a usual 
thing. 

[Governor Allen told the dramatic 
story of how 11,000 volunteers mined 


. the coal and broke the strike. ] 


These wonderful lads, as they 
worked from daylight to dark at their 
task, living in tents many of them, 
had never done any coal-mining be- 
fore; but learned as they produced 
this coal a fundamental thing: That 
government still has the power to 
protect the people. 

COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Then the bill known as the law 
creating the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions was passed at the special session 
of the Legislature. While we were 
still carrying on the operations at 
Pittsburgh this Legislature was 
called into session, and every great 
hearted man who came there to the 
Legislature came, it seemed, with a 
certain association of ideas that be- 
came the strong thing in the Legisla- 


‘tration has not worked. 
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ture, and which expressed itself in 
the passing of this law. 

There is a reaction on just now in 
Kansas against organized labor, We 
can pass any law against organized 
labor we want to. We must be care. 
ful not to make a law which takes 
advantage of the present reaction, It 
must be just alike to labor and to 
capital and to the public. 

One question that came up in’ 
Kansas at that hour was, whether 
they could repeat in the Kansas 
Legislature that which they had done 
in I915 in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am very glad to say that when 
the law was finally passed it was 
passed with a full set of teeth, lo- 
cated both on the lower and the upper 
jaw. When the final vote came there 
were only seven votes against it in 
the lower House of the Legislature, 
where there are 140 members, and 
only four votes against it in the 
Senate, where there are forty 
members. It was practically unani- 
mous. 

The law is not an arbitration act. 
Nearly everything that has been done 
to stop the growing quarrel has been 
in the line of arbitration; and arbi- 
Every 
country that has tried it, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Canada, England, 
France, have all felt it isn’t workable. 
You cannot make two men agree 
who have determined not to. 

Into the Board of Arbitration 
there never comes any consideration 
for that party whose interest is 
chiefly at stake, the general public. 

If arbitration fails, then what hap- 
pens? Without any relationship 
whatsoever to the good of the public 
the two parties get out and start a 
civil war. Why do they start it? 
Because they say that they will stir 
the public up and the public will 
answer with a pressure which will 
settle the problem. That is why they 
call it economic pressure. The lan- 
guage is full of the nice phrases that 
have been chosen both by capital and 
labor to camouflage the deadly peril 
of the industrial strike, and we are 
so good-natured that we have let it 
go on. : 

This law, as I say, is not arbitra- 
tion, it is adjudication. It is founded 
upon that same determination which 
society reached in its infancy when 
it discovered the need of the criminal 
law and the civil law. 

There was a day when no man 
asked any question touching a fight 
except this, “ Was it a fair fight? 
Now, the question we ask is, “ Where 
was the officer of the law ?” 

Society has gone forward, and we 
have come to a point in the growing 
menace to society. where it becomes 
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y to have a new court, and 
‘the day will come rapidly from now 
on when states will establish this 
court, because it is logical and 


necessary. 
FOUNDED ON POLICE POWER OF STATE 


In Kansas there is no question as 
to the constitutionality of our court, 
because it is founded upon the plain 
declaration of our constitution that 
the government may establish such 
courts as are necessary from time to 
time for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic welfare. The court does several 
things. It says to the operator, to 
the packer, to the miller, to the 
miner, to the railroad man, “ You 
shall operate your industry with 
reasonable continuity. You shall not 
lock out, and you shall not close 
down, you shall not cease to produce 
this essential product for the pur- 

of raising the price of the same 
to the public or affecting the ques- 
tion of wages. If you do, there is a 
penalty upon you, which reaches 
from $5,000 down to $1,000, from 
sixty days in jail up to a year in the 
penitentiary.” 

The Kansas law is not a price fix- 
ing law, it is not a wage fixing law, 
it is a law foundationed upon the 
police principle of the country. The 
power to fix minimum wages pending 
disputes is merely incidental to the 
application of the regulations of the 
police power in ‘the interests of 
society. 

Well, you say, we have taken away 
the divine right of a man to quit 
work. 

We particularly avoided that. If 
men quit work with a design and 
conspiracy to close down an indus- 
try which is providing the public 
with a needed thing, that is a con- 
spiracy punishable by penalties in 
the case of the men themselves, pun- 
ishable, in the case of union officials, 
by the same fines or jail sentences 
as belong to operatives. But we 
have declared in the law that there 
shall be collective bargaining, and 
that contracts between capital and 
labor shall have the sanctification of 
law and the responsibility of law. 
Any man may quit work if he wishes, 
and any group of men may quit 
work, That is their God-given 
right. And any man who wants to 
continue to work may continue to 
work. 


I think that the present operation 
of the law for the last three months 
has proven its efficiency. There has 
come a new spirit to the mining dis- 
trict in which this disturbance oc- 
curred. Last year up to this time in 
three months there had been seventy- 





eight strikes in the mining district; 
up to this time there has been but 
one this year. 

During the three years which pre- 
ceded the passage of the Kansas law 
there were in that coal district 407 
separate and distinct strikes. They 
gained for the miners in monetary 
advantages just $891.41, lost them 
$3,600,000 in wages. Last year alone 
it cost these poor chaps’ out of their 
slender purses $157,000 for their or- 
ganization. Surely, surely govern- 
ment can do better than that at a 
lower cost than that. 


And so when they say to us, “ You 
have taken away the only right we 
had, the right to strike,” it is an ade- 
quate answer to say that in every 
honorable controversy we have given 
them the better weapon of the state 
government. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL OBEY INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS COURT 


We have made eleven decisions in 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations. All but one of them have 
been in favor of labor. Every deci- 
sion that has been made has been 
obeyed by labor and capital. 

Four cases have been brought by 
officers of the American Federation 
who, by their act in bringing those 
cases, have recognized that the court 
is better than the strike. Now the 
only thing we are meeting is this tom- 
foolery about government taking 
away the divine rights. Why, gov- 
ernment is always doing that. If two 
of you enthusiastic gentlemen in this 
convention of credit men should to- 
morrow morning meet under my 
window and fall into altercation and 
scratch each other’s faces and tear 
each other’s clothes, I could get up 
and put you both in jail, not on ac- 
count of what you were doing to each 
other, but because you woke me up. 

Why, we have taken over the rela- 
tions between the husband and the 


wife, we regulate them both. In the 


divinest relation in the world, that 
of the parent and the child, the State 
says, “ You shall send this child to 
school, you shall buy books, we will 
tell you what books to buy, you shall 
buy clothing, you shall educate the 
child, and the State will hold you 
responsible.” 

My friends, there is only one thing 
in this country that is worth the con- 
sideration of us all so far as organi- 
zation is concerned, and that is gov- 
ernment. The finest definition of it 
I ever heard, and men are always 
trying to tell us what government 
is for, saying that it exists for lib- 
erty, freedom, for this and that and 
the other thing, was by John Adams, 
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who said, “ The chief aim of govern- 
ment is justice.” 

This is the chief aim in all the re- 
lations of life. This is the chief aim 
in every controversy between capital 
and labor, and that being the chief 
aim there is only one foundation for 
it, only one place in which it may be 
granted with dignity and impartiality, 
only one place from which it may be 
effectively administered, and that is 
government. 


If moral principles do not exist in 
American institutions or the exten- 
sion of government to meet the emer- 
gency of the industrial strife, then 
American institutions are bound to 
fail, because the issue here is the 
issue of government. Bound up in 
it are the commercial issues, and the 
moral issues and all the responsible 
issues of life, and we who do not 
stand and say at this hour that no 
class shall live above the law are not 
true Americans. 


o 


Aircraft—the New Element in 
Transportation 


(Concluded from page 17) 


machine or the machine’s perform- 
ance. 

Would it not relieve the conges- 
tion which exists among the rail- 
roads were even a small part of its 
high speed traffic diverted from the 
rails and sent by air? Or, put it an- 
other way, would not the railroads 
be better able to meet the urgent de- 
mands today were aircraft to carry a 
light fast traffic which cannot at pres- 
ent go by rail? 

Generally speaking, the building of 
the railroads in this country on a big 
scale has stopped. Yet inadequate 
transportation is one of our great 
problems. Within the last genera- 
tion, the motor truck, electric tram 
lines and oil pipe lines have tended 
to relieve the roads of part of their 
burden. The time has now come for 
aircraft to render similar service. 
Remember the air mail has operated 
continuously and successfully for 
twenty-two months; and by the first 
of the year will go through to San 
Francisco. 

A new field of credit work—mer- 
cantile, banking, and investment— 
is thus being opened, in which the 
credit grantor will be called upon for 
intense study of new problems as 
well as the old ones that have always 
confronted credit managers. 
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Improved Transportation in 
Relation to Credit 
(Continued from page 14) 
exercised by the railroad company. 
The railroad company was able to 
make a most formidable case: It 
was properly financed, it paid its 
taxes, it ran on schedule, it gave an 
all year service, but especially was its 
presentation illuminating in respect 

to its earnings. 

In order to show reason why its 
facilities should not be duplicated and 
its receipts decreased, the railroad 
company presented the startling fact 
-hat its average earnings per year 
were only $8,845, although the equip- 
ment sold at junk value would have 
realized a sufficient sum of money 
which, if applied to 6 per cent. secur- 
ities, would have earned the stock- 
holders $27,000 yearly, or three times 
as much as they made by operating. 

The two Italians on their part had 
very little to offer, but that little, very 
convincing to the public they served, 
was service. They could do in two 
hours and twenty minutes what it 
took the railroad two days -to do. 
They delivered from door to door. 
They connected farms and ware- 
houses, and the great public of that 
section appealed in their interest and 
their prayer was granted. 

In handing down the certificate 
the Commission ruled that the rail- 
road in attempting to perform its 
function was using obsolete facilities 
and the statement was further made 
that the community welcomed the 
facilities of the two Italians in the 
interest of an improved service to 
the community’s mining and agricul- 
tural and the live stock producers. 

There should be no conflict. Each 
element should take its rightful work. 
We do not consider ourselves a rival 
of the railroad. What we want is to 
supplement it. 

TERMINAL AND JUNCTION DELAYS 

I have spoken of terminal delays, 
junction delays. They really are the 
crux of all our trouble. There are 
two million four hundred thousand 
freight cars in the United States 
averaging only twenty-five miles a 
day owing to congestion in junctions 
and terminals. Why, you could walk 
that far! The average per car in 
freight haulage is 32 tons where they 
are doing bulk haulage and only 7 
tons in l.c.l. haulage! If we could 
double their speed or double their 
average haulage, we would perhaps 
have enough railroad facilities. 

Great experiments in which the 
motor truck is being used to econ- 
omize the time of freight cars are 
being worked out all over the coun- 
try. I would like rapidly to show 
you two of them. In New York 
City a new kind of haulage is spring- 


ing up. It taps the territory con- 
tiguous to New York for perhaps 
thirty or thirty-five miles. For ex- 
ample, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon a truck will take on a shipment 
from New Brunswick, N. J. It will 
carry it to New York by truck. The 
goods then go on a freight car, make 
an over-night ride to Boston. Arriv- 
ing in Boston they are distributed 
by truck to the outlying territory 
35 or 40 miles distant. Here is 
a proper allotment of facilities—the 
long distance for the railroad, the 
short distance for the truck. This 
method saves money, gives a much 
improved sefvice, and above all 
moves freight and relieves conges- 
tion. 

In Cincinnati all the railroads are 
bunched down on the flats. There 
are quite a number of them, because 
Cincinnati is a great gateway to the 
West and especially to the South. It 
used to take on an average of two 
days and fourteen hours to move 
freight cars between the two most 
remote of the several railroad sta- 
tions at this point, a result due to 
the congestion of trackage between 
the several points. Now it is done 
in an average of fourteen minutes, 
an appreciable gain at a time when 
the public is eagerly waiting for 
product! It is done by a most simple 
device that did not involve a consid- 
erable investment. The whole in- 


vestment, in fifteen motor trucks, is 
perhaps a hundred thousand dollars. 
They have bodies that are rapidly 


detachable from the chassis. When 
a freight train comes in and is 
broken up, a truck for each of the 
several stations takes its complement 
of freight and carries it over an un- 
congested section of the city. 

What have the exponents of this 
plan done? They have saved for 
profitable long distance haulage 
sixty-six thousand box cars yearly. 
(I can imagine some credit men with 
their minds reverting to their own 
problems, would like to get hold of 
some of those sixty-six thousand box 
cars!) Not only that, they have re- 
duced their tonnage costs for this 
haulage between the railroad sta- 
tions, from a dollar and sixty cents 
per ton to eighty cents. A host of 
economies are accomplished. The 
material as moved on the truck 
doesn’t have to be boxed and crated. 
It is a direct delivery. Teaming 
costs are largely eliminated. There 
is a lot of clerical work in the chas- 
ing up of bills of lading entirely 
eliminated by door to door ship- 
ments. 

These are just a few typical in- 
stances of what the truck can do. Its 
application reaches everywhere. 
Look at food. In our country twen- 
ty-six million food producers are try- 
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ing to feed themselves, seventy-nine 
million fellow countrymen and a cop. 
siderable proportion of the rest of the 
world. Seventy billion dollars jg 
represented in the farm values 
investments of the United States, and 
Senator Capper of Kansas says that 
twenty-one billion dollars yearly, at 
some portion of its transit, must go 
over the highways. 

Now, whosoever can effect econ- 
omy, even a minor economy, in re 
spect to figures so enormous assures 
a great aggregate benefit to the entire 
country. The application of rural 
motor express is helping the farmer 
much. He carries for himself, he 
carries for his neighbors, he carries 
through companies organized for the 
purpose. 

ADVANTAGES FOR THE FARMER 

There are three great results 
achieved. In the first place, contigu- 
ity to railroad centers becomes unim- 
portant. The farmer can go as far 
out as he wants and get cheaper and 
in many cases better land. Moreover, 
he can sell and profit by the sale of 
perishable products which under old 
conditions couldn’t be moved with 
sufficient rapidity ; and he reduces his 
time in delivering his product, leay- 
ing himself more time for productive 
labor on the farm. 

If you ask, why doesn’t that reflect 
in a decreased living cost, I say, 
“ Give it time.” There are six million, 
three hundred thousand farms in the 
United States and only 79,000 motor 
trucks in use on them. Suppose that 
only one-third of these farms could 
use trucks (I think that four-fifths 
is more likely), there would then be 
two million, one hundred thousand 
farms availing themselves of the su- 
perior convenience of the motor vehi- 
cle in moving food rapidly to the con- 
sumer. Just think that over when 
there comes before you the next time 
a question of credit involving the 
purchase of a truck by a farmer. 

All raw material calls at some 
stage of its delivery for the help of 
the truck. The mines are ‘all big 
users—carborundum, phosphate, 
manganese, salt, silver, sulphur, zinc 
The truck moves building material, 
sand, gravel, stone, lumber. Cotton 
goes from the field to the gin, from 
the gin to the railroad station, and 
from the railroad station to the ult 
mate consumer by truck. Coal and’ 
gasoline are coming more and mort 
to a retail distribution through motor 
trucks. And I am not attempting t0 
discuss the trucking of manufact 
articles. 

If you believe that highway trams 
portation has a relationship to pre 
duction and that it is involved @ 
the solution of credit problems, yo 
automatically become a partisan ° 
three remedial possibilities : 
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First, you will aid-us in allotting 
the proper share of freight to the mo- 
tor truck where it can most fittingly 
and efficiently carry it. 

Secondly, you will help to protect 
this industry against unjust legisla- 
tion. Forty-five Legislatures will 
meet next year and there will not be 
less than two thousand bills intro- 
duced with respect to the regulation 
of motor vehicles. It would be a 
great thing to let the legislators of 
our country know that the motor ve- 
hicle is an economic asset and not a 
liability. 

Third, we must look at the ques- 
tion of roads. Already the country 
js aroused on that subject. Six hun- 
dred twenty-three million dollars 
have been allotted toward road build- 
ing this year. But we need to co- 
ordinate all of that into a national 
system that will be scientifically ap- 
plied, a system that will study road 
construction and sub-soil and will 
build at the minimum of cost the 
most permanent type of roads. These 
roads must lead somewhere and there 
must be a relationship between the 
roads of the different states so that 
there may be no interruption to traf- 
fic when the state line is reached. 

We believe that in the Townsend 
Bill, now before the Senate of the 


*United States, these ideals are best 


reached. This measure involves a 
considerable expenditure of money 
but the outlay is spread over five 

s. While economy is right and 
justified, there is a kind of mistaken 
economy that denies an investment 
aimed to prevent loss. 

The high cost of living is no myth 
and neither is the mud road. ‘The 
two are intimately related for we 
have the high authority of a congres- 
sional investigation that five hundred 
million dollars is wasted yearly in 
this country through inefficient facil- 
ities of communication. 

It is the American habit to hail 
the man who dares. We immortalize 
a Columbus or a Magellan. We thrill 
at the deeds of a Shackleton or a 
Perry. We applaud a Hawker, a 
Reid or an Alcock. The Lewis-Clark 
Expedition, making its way to the 

orthwest to conquer that great ter- 
titory for the Infant Republic, is one 
of the glories of our national annals. 
We call a man like James J. Hill the 
Empire Builder, but it isn’t enough 
merely to praise these giants who 
have opened world opportunities. 

Within the limit of our capacity we 
should strive to emulate them, and 
before the members of this Associa- 
tion there loom at this time two and 
ee gearter million miles of unex- 
Ploited highways. 
chance to be their developers and 
their pioneers. These rude roads cry 
out a need of man’s contact with 
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man. They connect the palaces of 
the mighty with the huts of the 
lowly; they pass alike the plants 
where thousands toil and the tiny 
farmhouse where is but one pro- 
ducer; they offer in peaceful con- 
quest an E] Dorado to excite the envy 
of a Cortez or a Pizarro. No dis- 
covery, no invention, equals in poten- 
tial good to humankind the creation 
of new transportation facilities. 

When Fulton launched the Cler- 
mont on the Hudson, he little dreamed 
that he had found those worlds 
for which Alexander sighed in vain 
that he might conquer them. When 
Stephenson gave the world the loco- 
motive he little knew that he had in- 
augurated an era of conquest to 
make the realm of a Napoleon seem 
negligible. 

We who want a better, a wealthier, 
a juster and a happier country, can 
do nothing finer, more beneficial or 
more patriotic than to give our at- 
tention to better transportation. 

A FORMULA 

I offer you the formula of peace- 
ful harmony: A merchant marine, 
revived and protected, shall carry our 
international, our coastwise and our 
inland water-way trade; a railroad 
system justly dealt with by legisla- 
tion and permitted to charge properly 
remunerative rates shall girdle our 
country for distance bulk haulage; 
and the motor vehicle shall spread the 
benefits of an infinitely developed 
local service. The codperation of the 
three offers the method by which sec- 
tions may be joined, transportation 
facilitated, taxes reduced, the cpst of 
the war more speedily paid, the great 
questions of credit solved through a 
more rapid and facile transportation 
and the products of our fruitful 
country more rapidly and more eco- 
nomically spread to all our people. 

To accomplish this in the interest 
of all is to achieve more than prac- 
tical considerations. It involves a 
lofty service to that democracy, the 
perpetuation and extension of whch 
should be the highest aim of intel- 
ligent citizenship. 


The Cash Discount 


By George F. Cast 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
HE term “ cash discount ” should 
better be designated as “ cash 
premium,” for that is in reality what 
the I or 2 per cent. off for ten-day 
payment is and the new term would 
help in overcoming some of the con- 
fusions and evils that make the cash 
discount one of the annoying ques- 
tions in credit departments. The 
origin of the difficulty with the cash 
discount is that the taking of the 
premium is left to the honor and 
good faith of the buyer who does not 
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want to miss the chance to make an 
important additional profit and the 
result is that if the moneys are not 
available or banking facilities are in- 
sufficient to permit the sending of a 
check within the specified time, the 
buyer feels that he must take the 
premium nevertheless and has been 
allowed to get the notion that these 
extra days will make no material dif- 
ference. 

The way to bring it home to the 
buyer is to point out that if he had 
taken merchandise from out of the 
shipment and then claimed shortage 
the principle would not have been 
different from his having taken a cer- 
tain portion of the invoice after the 
expiration of the time within which 
the premium was to be allowed. It 
is hard to convince buyers that the 
result of the abuse is injurious but 
credit men generally now recognize 
that the continuance of the abuse 
leads to demoralization. The feeling 
is general that unless the abuse is 
corrected and buyers and sellers of 
merchandise defend the exact inter- 
pretation of the cash discount sys- 
tem, treating it as it truly is—a 
premium for performing a service— 
there will be great difficulty in keep- 
ing the cash premium as a feature of 
our commerce. 

Until recently the American busi- 
ness man has given far too little at- 
tention.to terms except to use them 
in competition, but the far-sighed 
business man will never resort to this 
form of competition. He will see 
that terms of sale should not be used 
to attract trade, realizing that the 
moment that concerns get to bidding 
against one another on the basis of 
liberal terms offered, a new and 
serious credit danger is imposed. 


The Name of Renwick Shall 
Not Be Tarnished! 


HE CREDIT MONTHLY is 

indebted to W. L. Ignatius, 
manager of the Northern Montana 
Association of Credit Men, for the 
following letter: 

“Dear Sir: I received a communi- 
cation from you today stating you 
had a bill from the Bowler Tea Co. 
against a person by name of A. Ren- 
wick. My name in full is Samuel 
Herbert Renwick and as far as I 
know I am the only Renwick in this 
place at present. If I owe Bowler 
or any one else in Great Falls one 
cent I am not aware of the fact. 
However, you seem to need this 
money very badly and I have decided 
to donate you one dollar. Your bill 
is 96 cents. Keep the change. This 
check may keep you out of bank- 
ruptcy and it will certainly not injure 
me a great deal. 

(Signed) S. H. Renwick.” 
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Big Show Put on in Portland 





St. Joseph Credit Men Work for 
Insurance 
By J. K. Drake 

N the conduct of the various com- 

mittees of a local credit men’s as- 

sociation there is a great opportunity 

for the exercise of initiative. No 

two chairmen carry on their work in 

precisely the same way, yet it helps a 

chairman to know how others in cor- 

responding committees are approach- 
ing their work. 

There is a tradition with the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men, that 
its fire insurance and prevention 
committee be under the charge of one 
of its most active and thoroughly 
tried members and that the work of 
this department should stand out and 
speak for itself whatever other com- 
mittees might do. Last year this 
committee was in charge of L. A. 
West of J. McI. Wood & Company, 
Portland, Oregon, and the program 
of activities adopted and carried 
through during the year is interest- 
ing. 

It began with Fire Prevention 
Week in September in the enthusi- 
astic observance of which the Port- 
land association’s committee was 
most active, and culminated in Fire 
Prevention Day with the largest fire 
prevention parade ever presented in 
Portland. The fire department did 
its utmost to make a success of the 
day, and the boy scouts did their 
part with that earnestness that can 
always be expected of them. Much 
emphasis was laid on the part that 
the boys can play in preventing fires. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Mr. West’s committee also was ac- 
tive in organizing at Portland a local 
chapter of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, intended for the 
dissemination of expert knowledge in 
building construction and equipment 
and in the prevention of fires. The 
committee also kept constantly before 
the association and the public the 
principles of fire prevention by lec- 
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tures at the public schools and be- 
fore the boy scouts, all of which led 
up to a remarkably successful clean- 
up campaign in which the fire mar- 
shal and his corps of able assistants 
cordially codperated. For this cam- 
paign the city was divided into twelve 
districts and each district was as- 
signed to one of the civic leagues 
or clubs whose duty it was to ap- 
point committees to organize the 
work in their respective districts and 
to interest local clubs and commu- 
nity organizations. The captains of 
the fire stations made surveys of their 
inspection districts, locating and list- 
ing all places requiring attention and 
naming places where rubbish could 
be safely burned. This information 
was turned over to the district com- 
mittees. 
CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 

All members of the department do- 
nated one full day’s work to the 
clean-up campaign, distributing thou- 
sands of circulars in the homes of 
the city calling upon householders 
for assistance in the clean-up. A 
part holiday was granted the school 
children who, after being assembled 
to hear a talk on fire prevention and 
clean-up, were sent home to do their 
part in and around their own prem- 
ises; then to report at the fire sta- 
tions with hoes, shovels and rakes. 
From two to four troops of boy 
scouts were detailed to each fire sta- 
tion, bringing with them the neces- 
sary tools with which to work. 

The school children and scouts 
were formed into squads and headed 


by firemen, marched to the vacant . 


lots and unsightly places for the ac- 
tual clean-up work. Rubbish was 
burned or buried or placed on the 
curb to be hauled away by the street 
cleaning department. Prizes were 
given at each fire station to the boys 
taking the most interest and doing 
the best work. These prizes were 
donated by local merchants and thea- 
ter owners. 

The campaign was given much 
publicity. Four minute speakers 
spoke in high schools, theaters and 
Cut out along 
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other public places, and slides shown 
in the picture houses, all concentrat. 
ing their efforts on the same subject, 
the importance of clean-up day, 

At a junk sale of the material 
gathered in on clean-up day $5,009 
cash was realized. 

ACTIVITY IN ST. JOSEPH 

Hardly less than in Portland is the 
interest in fire prevention taken 
members of the St. Joseph Associa. 
tion of Credit Men. This interest 
takes a most practical turn as shown 
by the report of the insurance com- 
mittee of that organization issued 
its chairman, Fred L. Hanush, of the 
Battreall Shoe Co. It shows that the 
committee gave attention during the 
year to the city’s fire alarm system, to 
a wider use of sprinkler systems and 
to the apportionment in the city’s 
budget to the needs of the fire de 
partment. 

A special study was made to ascer- 
tain the cost of installing a fire alarm 
system adapted to St. Joseph’s re- 
quirements. The committee urged 
upon the mayor the filling at once of 
any vacancies on the code committee 
so that a suitable building code might 
be speedily completed. It took up the 
matter of differences between the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the St. Joseph Water Company 
regarding the size of the sprinkler 
system connections, its purpose being 
to harmonize the contentions of the 
two interests with a view to encour- 
aging further sprinkler equipment. 
It opposed successfully a $30,000 cut 
in the apportionment to the fire de- 
partment which would have neces- 
sitated a reduction in the city’s fire 
forces and the closing of several sta- 
tions. In this connection it showed 
the City Council that if there were 
this reduction of fire forces, there 
would be a 6 per cent. increase in the 
yearly premium tax of the city which 
would amount to $30,000, so that the 
amount saved by the city would be at 
the expense of its citizens plus a large 
increase in the conflagration hazard. 
The committee defended successfully 
before the council the investment 
value of adequate fire protection, and 
insisted that the fact that St. Joseph 
never had had a conflagration was no 
reason to presume that she would al- 
ways be spared. 

The work of this Association com- 
mittee has been so intelligently con- 
ducted for several years that St. 
Joseph is now enjoying a greatly re 
duced fire waste and low loss ratio. 

These facts surely present a suff- 
cient reason for the appointment of a 
committee on fire insurance and pro- 
tection by every local. credit men’s 
association, and indicate that the or- 
ganization’s ablest men can well em- 
ploy their energies in this important 
work. 
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System Needed in Even the 
Smallest Credit Department 
By Jack REEs 
E. H. Sell & Co., Columbus, Ohio 


FAVORITE pastime with 
A many men, among whom, 

strangely enough, are to be 
found credit men, is to find fault with 
office systems. They call it “red tape” 
and they have no patience with “ red 
tape.” They look upon men who talk 
system as stressing non-essentials 
over essentials and methods over re- 
sults. Their feeling is that system 
inevitably means a trip around Rob- 
jinhood’s barn to reach a spot rather 
than by direct route. Yet we know 
that it has become possible to con- 
duct business in a big way over the 
desk simply through the adoption of 
the ways of system. 

It is to be noted, however, that in 
few cases can a ready-made system 
be imposed upon a business indis- 
criminately. In truth every man 
ought to be his own “ system man,” 
possessed of the ability to distinguish 
between the helpful and useless in a 
given system or method as applied to 
his own business. In other words, 
the magnitude of this problem of in- 
troducing system into the operations 
of an office depends upon the credit 
man’s powers. If he has not within 
himself the power of discernment, 
cannot see a process through in its 
whole train from start to finish, the 
fault is with him and not with sys- 
tem as such. 

CARDS INSTEAD OF INQUIRY 
LETTERS 

The forms in which a card system, 
for instance, can be used are limit- 
less, and we should never make the 
mistake of thinking a card system is 
valueless just because some particu- 
lar form of card does not meet our 
requirements. The card system can 
be used in so many ways that it is an 
almost living, breathing thing. If the 
system came only in one form for 
all kinds of business it would be a 
dead thing. Card systems can even 
be used in getting information from 
another concern because it can be 
sent to that concern to be filled out 
and returned, and when you get it 
back you need only place the card in 
a drawer in its proper alphabetical 
position. It saves the firm to whom 
it was sent the writing of a letter 
and gives you the information you 
want in compact form. 

_ In following up collections noth- 
ing can be better than the card sys- 
tem. Here the card is indexed alpha- 
betically and there are figures run- 
ning from 1 to 31 across the top of 
the card. The card is marked with 
a metal tab indicating the date of 
follow-up. Some of the collection 
follow-up records provide in addition 
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to numbers at the top of the card a 
space for what the collector says, 
which may be interesting or not, ac- 
cording to the way one works the 
card. 

I have seen the thin tissue reports 
issued by mercantile agencies filed 
with regular correspondence in spite 
of the fact that the tissue upon which 
the report is written ill adapts it to 
going into the regular files. The 
“commercial report folder” solves 
the problem for fastened to the in- 
side is a number of report sheets. 
There is another reason why the mer- 
cantile agency report should not go 
into the regular files, for it is to be 
remembered that these reports con- 
tain information often of a private 
and confidential character which 
should not be accessible to office em- 
ployees but to the credit man and his 
department only. 

The commercial report folder is 
one described as follows: Made of 
manila of durable quality, 11%4x8 
inches high and preserves the appear- 


‘ance of a record card. On the face is 


a form adapting it for use for sum- 
marizing or setting down essential 
features of the account for ready 
reference. It shows the name and 
address of the firm, the salesman 
who calls, Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
rating, the essential features of the 
account such as date, open terms, 
credit line, method of payment, and 
any special remittances. These com- 
mercial reports further are filed al- 
phabetically in a drawer of the right 
size. They are indexed alphabet- 
ically by name of customer and geo- 
graphically by towns, or may be ar- 
ranged by number. No credit de- 
partment is too small to avail itself of 
such credit system in every detail. 
A PLAN OF CLASSIFIED WORK 

System is fundamentally a plan of 
classified work and the starting point 
of all systems is the desk, which is 


the market place of the world. Mat- 
ters that are handled at the desk, 
such as letters and papers of all sorts, 
must be taken care of according to 
some plan of classification or genuine 
system can never be a realized fact. 
What is classification? That is the 
important question. It is easy to de- 
vise a plan of classification but hard 
to get it to work in all cases. Al- 
though desk trays are likely to re- 
ceive certain kinds of papers, such as 
incoming, order, closed or pending, 
the system will not work without su- 
pervision, for someone must deter- 
mine what is incoming, what is an 
order and what is closed. 


It is all a good deal like the tariff ; 
someone has to interpret it. There 
was a dispute recently between the 
collector of customs of the Port of 
New York and a firm of Japanese 
importers about the classification of 
frog skins. Custom officials held that 
the skins were dutiable as leather and 
the Japanese insisted that they should 
be ‘classified as fish skins. The 
Treasury Department decided that 
frog legs were dressed poultry and 
consequently frog skins were chicken 
feathers and should pay duty as such. 
As a usual thing there is not this dif- 
ficulty with papers, for orders, for 
instance, can be recognized a mile 
off, but a man’s desk is bound to get 
into the file system and a simple ar- 
rangement of desk trays will help 
systematize the most disorderly man 
that ever was, helping him to live up 
to what is expected of him. 

The true definition of system is a 
logical method which has for its 
foundation simplicity and directness. 
You can lay down all the rules you 
like for systematizing, but if a man 
does not strike out for himself and 
try to put his own individuality into 
a system, it will not be satisfactory 
and will be a constant cause of irri- 
tation. 
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New Publications 


CONCERNING TRUST AND WILLS. Old 

Colony Trust Co., Boston. 48 pp. 

Read chapters suggesting proper man- 
ner of conserving assets, trust funds and 
insurance and their management in the 
interest of fiduciaries and owners; to 
show the advantages of the trust com- 
pany over the individual as fiduciary; 
the duties of the trust department and 
the cost of trust service. 


DANCE OF INDUSTRIAL DEATH. By J. H. 

. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer of National 
Assoc. of Credit Men. Published by Bank- 
ers Trust Co., Indianapolis. 4 pp. 

This leaflet is a concise résumé of the 
industrial situation today, and its under- 
lying causes. The reaction from the self- 
restraint and sacrifices of the war evi- 
dences itself in the extravagance now ram- 
pant throughout the country, says the 
author. This situation must cease. Eco- 
nomic disaster can be averted only by 
thrift. It is up to the business men who 
are most vitally interested in the stabiliza- 
tion of the productive process to go to the 
front in this drive. 


THE EMOTIONAL UNREST, ITS CAUSES 
AND TREATMENT. By Stewart Paton, 
M. D., Princeton, N. J. 11 pp. 

Reprinted from medical record and 
technical study of the temperamental as- 
pects of the social life of the peoples of 
the various nations since the close of 
the war. The reasons for disorganiza- 
tion and the shifting of ideals. 


FACTS PLUS: Foresight is the Ke 
Success. American Bagle Fire 


Co., N. Y. 6 pp. 
_ Mercantile and manufacturing proper- 
ties, according to this folder, are usually 
more adequately insured than public 
buildings, but “there is no question but 
that present day values are insufficiently 
ee in thousands of cases.” The 
ome office of the American Eagle was 
built in 1912 at a cost of a little less than 
$2,400,000. The president of the con- 
struction company that built it recently 
told the insurance company president that 
he would not today take a contract to con- 
struct the same building for $4,000,000. 
In other words, to rebuild would cost 


more than 70 per cent above the original 
investment. 


‘one of 
nsurance 


THE FAR EAST. National Shawmut Bank, 

Boston. 17 pp. 

This pamphlet brings out convincingly 
that the Far East has become more and 
more necessary as a source of raw mate- 
rial, as a market for our goods and as a 
field for investment. The growth of the 
Far East trade is analyzed and the facili- 
ties recently formed in America to take 
advantage of these opportunities dis- 
cussed. 


PAPER WORK IN EXPORT TRADE. Accom- 
panied by portfolio of illustrative docu- 
ments. By Guy Edward Snider of the Col- 
lege of the. City of New York, Warren M. 
Maule of the Federal Export Corporation, 
and Roy S. MacElwee of the Burean of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 152 pp. 

In the past teachers and students of ex- 
port trade have had to beg documents in 
export trade from steamship and insur- 
ance companies and banks, The difficulty 
of thus acquiring complete sets of docu- 
ments for practice is apparent. The 
Bureay of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce through its new publication, “ Paper 
Work in Export Trade,” has removed this 
difficulty by providing students and 
teachers with several complete sets of ex- 
port trade papers consisting of 29 docu- 





ments a set. These documents are accom- 
panied by a text of 152 pages which ex- 
plains their use. Students and instructors 


of export trade will find this material in- 
valuable. 


THE PORT OF UNLIMITED POSSIBILI- 
TIES. Philadelphia National Bank. 8 pp. 
Treats Philadelphia port historically, 

shows its location and natural advantages, 

indicates its development during the war; 
points out the products created in Phila- 
delphia which make the nucleus of large 
shipments; and describes the foreign 

trade carried on from Philadelphia di- 

rect. 


PRESENT DAY SCANDINAVIA: 
Sweden and Denmark. Liberty National 
Bank, N. Y. Three 4 pp. pamphiets. 

The Liberty National Bank includes in 
its banking facilities for trade with Scandi- 
navia the services of its Foreign Service 
Bureau, which furnishes credit information 
relative to firms and trade in Scandinavia; 
aids exporters and importers in forming 
connections; and endeavors in general to 
promote trade between Scandinavia and 
the United States. 

These pamphlets have something to 
on the recent growth of business, 
present situation and the possibility 
American business in these countries. 


Norway, 


say 
the 
for 


THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT REGULA- 
TION AND CONTROL. W. G. D. Harding, 
Governor of Federal Reserve Board. 12 pp. 
Treats the whole subject of expansion 

of credits since the conclusion of the war 

and the laws governing the Federal Re- 
serve Banks with reference to various 
classes of investments. 


RAILROAD SITUATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
NEW LEGISLATION. By A. M, Sakolski, 
The Equitable Trust Co. of N. Y. 4 pp. 

In this address delivered before The 
Savings Banks Association of the State of 
N. Y., Mr. Sakolski says “the savings 
banks of the country have become pos- 
sessed of approximately one billion of 
railroad securities, of which New York 
State holds more than one-third. It is 
a significant coincidence that the federal 
government as a result of the war time 
experiment in railroad operation, is likely 
to be interested in railroad securities to 
the same extent. According to a statement 
of former Director of Railroads, Mr. 
Walker D. Hines, the federal government 
owns $354,000,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates and about $490,000,000 additional 
railroad debt. Further, it appears prob- 
able that most of the $300,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund provided by the new Transpor- 
tation Act will be loaned to the railroads. 
Thus, the government at an early date 
will hold ne $1,100,000,000 of 
railroad securities. is represents the 
people’s money, and so does the indebted- 
ness of the railroads to the savings banks. 
As mutual creditors, the savings banks and 
the federal government should cooperate 
in the stabilization and improvement of 
railroad credit.” 


SIX RAILROAD BONDS. Kissel. Kinnicutt 
& Co., N. Y. 4 pp. 


This careful analysis and description of 
six seasoned railroad bonds is a contribu- 
tion to the re-establishment of railroad 
credit, The market price of the bonds 
selected is (June 30) at least 30 points 
below their pre-war level and the actual 
earnings of these. railroads are five times 
the interest charges on the bonds. These 
bonds have been for many years and still 
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are legal investments for savings banks 
and trust funds. 


STATUS OF MARINE INSURANCE jy 
THE U. 8. _ 8. S. Huebner, insurance ey. 
pert to U. 8S. Shipping Board. 100 Dp. 
Considers economic importance of ma- 

rine insurance, volume of insurance writ- 

ten, number and importance of marine jn- 
surance companies, extent of foreign con- 
trol, operation of Marine Underwriters’ 

Association, the making of rates, increas. 

ed importance of marine insurance duyr- 

ing the war. 


TRANSIT INSURANCE. 
surance Co. 4 pp. 

_ A Leaflet setting out the importance of 

insuring against loss or damage to goods 

handled by railroad or truck. 


Continental In. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY IN INSURANCE, 
Mercantile Insurance Company. 4 pp. 
Brings out the seriousness of business 

interruption and how vital to credit it is 

to provide a continuous income for a con- 
cern until such time as the plant can 
again be put in operation. 


VISION IN BUSINESS. Address by Rollin 
P. Grant, Vice-Chairman of Board, Irving 
National Bank. 24 pp. 

The speaker urged “the importance of 
including with our facts and figures a fair 
measure of the intangibles which are 
claiming such an important part in our 
national life.” “Do we recognize vision 
in our everyday affairs, in our estimates 
of business values, in our business fore- 
casts, and most of all, in our measurement 
of men?” “Is there a man in this 
audience” the Idaho Bankers Conven- 
tion, “ who, when he measures a business 
risk, whether in considering a new cus- 
tomer or an old, does not include with his 
definite facts and figures other considera- 
tion, favorable or unfavorable, liberal or 
otherwise, which when added to the 
mathematical conclusion based upon facts 
and figures, make the enterprise of the 


risk appear desirable or undesirable, good 
or bad.” 


Motor Truck Pamphlets 


National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce 


AIDING THE Rarroaps. 6 pp. A dey 
scription of the achievements of. the 
American Motor Freight Corporation) or- 
ganized 1917, which operates a fleet of 
Macks, Pierce Arrows and Packards. 

THe CoRRELATION, OF HIGHWAY AND 
WATER Transport. ) By Peter G. Ten 
Eyck, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., 1919. 

THe Evorution oF TRANSPORTATION. 
14 pp. A brief history of transportation in 
the U. S.; an argument for rural motor 
express. J 

Facts AND Figures oF THE AUTOMO- 
BILE INDustRY. 1920; Illus. 100 pp. A 
compilation of information from govern- 
ment and other sources for those within 
and outside of the motor industry. / 

Motor TrucK AND RAILROAD FREIGHT 
inc. By W. J. L. Banham, General Traf- 
fic Manager, Otis Elevator Co. 4 pp. 

THe Motor Truck as A SUPPLEMENT 
To THE Rarroaps. By Frank T. Bently, 
Traffic Manager, Illinois Steel Co. and H. 
Lorenzen, General Supt., Hartman Furni- 
ture and Carpet Co. 18 pp. 

A State ENnporses THE Rurat Motor 
Express. 12 pp. In its report to Gov- 
ernor Smith, the Reconstruction Com- 
mission of the State recommends the ¢s- 
tablishment of an extensive system of 
o— motor truck routes throughout the 

tate. 
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Write English, Not Hybrid 
“ Law English ” 
(Concluded from page 22) 
discounter does and you put an unjust 
burden on the business that you ask to 
carry you without interest. Furthermore, 
you put us ina position of being unfair 
with the fellow who pays when his bills 

are due. 

You should readily understand the 
situation, and we believe you will, and 
that you will send us your check for the 
interest charge of $15.00. 

A customer may not pay promptly, 
and yet have the makings of a good 
merchant in him; he may be a mis- 
fit, a man without the commercial 
sense that is necessary to success in 
buying, selling and financing a busi- 
ness. Is the cause of his trouble 
something that can be corrected and 
educated out of him, or is the cause 
fundamental in himself ? 

Mr. Peters: 

Your letter of yesterday indicates that 
you think we have no right to ask for a 
financial statement. 

In a certain sense you must see that 
we are your partners and it is your duty 
to keep us posted. 

A merchant’s capital is the sum of his 
net available resources, plus his credit. 

The giver of credit is a contributor of 
capital, and becomes, in a certain sense, 
a partner of the debtor, and, as such, has 
a perfect right to complete information of 
the debtor’s condition at all times. 

Will you please fill out the blank en- 
closed and return it? Then you will have 
our answer regarding an extension which 
you asked for. 

Your request cannot be granted unless 
you do the right thing about giving us 
information. 

There comes a time when forbear- 
ance is not a virtue. Don’t let your 
customer find out that you are easy. 
It is remarkable how quickly some 
debtors will find out by comparison 
whom they may take advantage of. 

Think carefully in advance what 
you want to say and then say it as 
briefly as possible. 

Complete your appeal. But not 
with such a mass of verbiage as to 
bury completely the essential point— 
that you want a settlement of an 
overdue account. 


One Way to Avoid Bad Checks 


SPEAKING of the passing of bad 
checks, a prominent banker 
makes this suggestion: If the aver- 
age merchant would instruct his 
clerks who have checks offered for 
cashing after banking hours to ask 
the parties giving them to state tele- 
Phone and street numbers, they 
would probably be able to make cer- 
tain whether the check could be 
safely cashed. The clerk would have 
a certain department -call the tele- 
phone number or information at cen- 
tral might be consulted to see if the 
Numbers and names were correctly 
given. A conversation with the resi- 
dent at the proper telephone number 





A Study of 
Railroad Bond Values 


have made a careful analysis of several hundred 

long term high-grade railroad bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Each bond has been tested 
from the standpoint of security, growth and character 
of territory served and ability of road to maintain its 
earnings even under adverse conditions and without 


Government aid. 


We have selected six issues which seem to meet the 


most exacting requirements. 


All six bonds are legal for 


Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and other 


‘States. 


We have prepared and will send upon request a summary of our 
analysis together with a comparison of market prices for 1920, 
1913, 1910 and 1907. Ask for Analysis No. 11. 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


14 Wall Street 
New York 





would usually give information of 
value either for or against the party 
wishing to cash the check. Again, 
if the latter did not wish to wait long 
enough to permit the telephoning to 
be done, this could probably be con- 
strued as evidence that the cashing 
of the check is not safe. There are 
many checks, he adds, in amount too 
small to warrant going into the ex- 
pense of prosecution, but these small 
bad checks are a dead loss to the 


‘ merchant and in the aggregate may 


at the end of the year reach a consid- 
erable total. 


A Standard American Letter 


of Credit 
Suggested by Marc M. 
Michael 
Treasurer, Consolidated Steel Corpo- 
ration 


A* active member of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, Marc M. Michael, treasurer 
of the Consolidated Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York, offers the following 
simplified form (here shown in re- 
duced size) for a standard American 
letter of credit. He suggests that the 
National Foreign Trade Council ap- 
point a committee to draft a complete 
set of forms caring for export and 
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The Rookery 
Chicago 


import, revocable and irrevocable 
letters of credit, to secure for their 
use the approval of the foreign trade 
interests, and, when it will have be- 
come the uniform thought of those 
interested, to have the National For- 
eign Trade Council set its seal of 
approval on this method, and declare 
a date when it shall become opera- 
tive. 

CONFIRMED IRREVOCABLE EXPORT 


CREDIT 
No. El. 


THE X Y Roe. BANK 
o 


500ANN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
wit Pay to 


Cee ee eee meee seer eeeeeeesees 


Sees Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
eee eee ee eee eee HHH EEO eee ee eeeeeee 


eee eee ee ee ee 


eet ee eh = —_— PU OPTS pwr cence enrereeeserses 


If Presented on or before. ........seceeeee 
This Credit is irrevocable except by agree- 
ments of all Parties in Interest. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE 


DEFINITIONS 


1. Unless otherwise specifically stated Par- 
tial a will be paid for under this 
credit. 


2. If no eopiry date is given in the Credit 
if will lapse one Year from date dratwn. 
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Immediate Work Before the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 
By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Representative of N ational Association of Credit Men 


ANY and great are the trans- 
portation problems created 
by the Esch-Cummins bill, 

officially known as the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, but they may be 
grouped, in a general way, under two 
separate general subdivisions, one, 
increased revenues, and the other, 
labor and wage conditions. The first 
of these general subdivisions and all 
questions pertaining thereto are by 
the act vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while as to the 
second, Section 304 of the Esch- 
Cummins Act, creates a railroad 
labor board ; in this way, separate or- 
ganizations being created for the two 
general problems. 

The railroads of the country have, 
as is commonly known, petitioned 
for rate increases and testimony hav- 
ing been taken on these applications 
for increased rates, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now has the 
matter before it for decision. While 
nothing is known definitely as to the 
date of a decision, it is, however, 
looked for about the 1st of August. 
Second only in importance to the 
rate increases and having a close re- 
lation thereto is the subject of car 
distribution. It is, of course, need- 
less to go into details as to the handi- 
caps on business caused by the lim- 
ited facilities afforded at the present 
moment by transportation companies 
for shipment of commodities, but as 
an illustration of the difficulty that 
the Commission is having in even 
temporarily solving this problem is 
the fact that recently the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reopened for 
investigation and action its service 
order No. 7, issued on the 19th of 
June; which in substance related to 
the transportation of coal and di- 
rected that open-top cars should be 
used exclusively for the transporta- 
tion of coal coming from the mines. 
Open-top cars have been used to a 
more or less considerable extent in 
the transportation of sand, gravel 
and some products of steel and other 
commodities, and this order of the 
19th of June led to a strong protest 
from these industries, so that on 
Thursday, the 8th of July, the entire 
subject was reopened and hearings 
were held before the Commission on 
the 8th, oth and roth of July. It-is 
expected that a decision will be ren- 
dered in this matter at almost any 
moment, as the subject is of the 


greatest importance and must be de- 
cided promptly. In this connection, 
it is well to note, however, that per- 
manent relief will have to be largely 
brought about by additional equip- 
ment, and as an illustration of the 
need of the railway companies for 
additional equipment may be cited a 
recent order from a small freight- 
carrying road only 550 miles long 
which has just recently ordered a 
thousand 120-ton steel coal cars. Of 
course additional equipment will have 
to be paid for, and as prices of labor 
and steel are high, this calls for in- 
creased revenue of the railroad com- 
panies, so that increased freight rates 
are inevitable. 

Phases of the transportation prob- 
lems now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of special in- 
terest to credit men are those created 
by section 209 of the Esch-Cummins 
Act, providing for a guaranteed in- 
come under certain conditions for a 
period of six months after the ter- 
mination of Government control, 
which period will end for all carriers 
September rst, 1920, and the creation 
and operation of the revolving loan 
fund of $300,000,000, covered by 
Section 210 of the Act and as 
amended.by the Sundry Civil Bill of 
June sth, 1920. Under Section 2009, 
about 760 of the railroads of the 
country have accepted its provisions, 
while about 35 to 40 did not avail 
themselves of the financial assistance 
guaranteed by this section of the Act. 

THE REVOLVING FUND 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has not yet prepared regulations 
for the loan from the revolving fund 
of $300,000,000, and only two have 
been granted, but in one case, that of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Company, application was, after hear- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, denied, and this decision was 
predicated on a finding by the Com- 
mission that this railroad had not 
presented satisfactory evidence show- 
ing that the proposed loan by the 
United States was necessary to en- 
able the applicant properly to meet 
the transportation needs of the public 
or that the prospective earning power 
of the applicant and the character 
and value of the security offered was 
such as to furnish a reasonable assur- 
ance of the applicant’s ability to re- 
pay the loan. Should credit depart- 
ments be asked to pass on equipment 
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sales to railroads who may find it 
necessary to make application for 
loans from this revolving fund, it 
may be advisable to familiarize them. 
selves in a general way with the con- 
ditions under which such sale will be 
guaranteed. They are: “(a why 
applicant is unable itself to Bee. 
the project, (b) what efforts appli- 
cant has made to do the work with- 
out Government aid, (c) how and 
to what extent the proposed additions 
and betterments will facilitate the 
movement of cars, (d) the plan and 
details of cost of the work proposed, 
and (e) the proportion of total cost 
which will be financed by the appli- 
cant.” 

It has been suggested by students 
of the transportation problem that 
unification and consolidation as fro- 
vided in the Act may be of great 
value in furnishing adequate car 
facilities and certainly the express 
companies make this statement, since 
at the open hearing on the application 
for a consolidation of the American 
Express Company, Adams Express 
Company, Wells-Fargo & Company, 
and the Southern Express Company, 
on July 12th, to consolidate these 
four organizations into the American 
Railway Express or substantially 
continuing the organization during 
Government control, the spokesmen 
for these organizations made the 
statement that they would be com- 
pelled to go out of the domestic ex- 
press business after the expiration 
of the six months’ guarantee, if not 
allowed to continue the consolida- 
tion. Hearings on this subject are 
continuing and at the moment of 
writing very little opposition of a 
substantial character against this 
consolidation has been developed. In 
addition to petitions to avail them- 
selves of the consolidation provisions 
of the Act, the American Railway 
Express Company has filed an ap- 
plication for increases in express 
rates and for reclassification of com- 
modities. All arguments on the first 
petition will be heard on July 23rd by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the case will then be before 
the Commission for decision, while 
as to the reclassification petition, 
briefs are due from the various 
parties interested on August 7th, 
while closing arguments are expected 
to be made early in October so that a 
reclassification decision is not ex- 
pected before sometime in the fall or 
early winter. 


A TRANSPORTATION EXPERIMENT 
Other provisions of the Esch- 
Cummins Act relate to abandonment 
and extension of lines as well as con- 
solidations, but of great interest to 
credit men is that section of the Act 
now requiring the approval of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore securities can be issued by car- 
riers doing an interstate business. 
Several of such applications have 
been granted, but it must be borne 
in mind in this connection that the 
certificate authorizing the issuance of 
securities shall not be construed to 
imply any guarantee of the applica- 
tion as to such securities on the part 
of the United States. Not much at- 
tention seemingly has been paid to 
that section of the Esch-Cummins 
pill which transferred to the Secre- 
tary of War our inland systems of 
navigation and turned over to the 
War Department the operation of the 
boats and equipment acquired for 
this purpose during the period of 
railroad control. Under date of July 
oth, the Secretary of War issued an 
order turning over the operation and 
control of our inland water way 
ipment to the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army and many 
of our business men, particularly 
those in the middlewest, will watch 
with'great interest this experiment in 
transportation. 

Developments in the past few 
weeks have shown how vital to the 
country’s prosperity and well-being 
are adequate transportation facilities, 
and this being the case, it will be well 
for the credit man devoting special 
study and attention to these problems 
to consider the phase of it in which 
he is especially interested from every 
angle, not alone his own, in order 
that criticism may be constructive 
and unselfish and suggestions funda- 
mentally and economically sound. 


What Causes Failure? 


” Bradstreet’s summary of the 
causes of failure for the year 
1919, the report is made that lack of 
capital leads all other causes of fail- 
ure. This was true of 1890 to 1912, . 
when incompetence forged to the 
front. Again in 1913 and 1914 lack 
of capital took the lead. In 1915 in- 
competence resumed first place, 
ing its zenith in 1919 when 32.2 
per cent. of all failures were credited 
to incompetence as against 30.2 per 
cent. charged to lack of capital. In- 
competence has risen year by year 
since 1914 when it was but 28 per 
cent. Lack of capital in 1918 was 
credited with 33.2 per cent. of all 
failures, but in 1919 it fell to 30.3 per 
cent. If incompetence and inexperi- 
ence are combined, it is found that 
43.8 per cent. are chargeable to these 
kin causes, and together with 
lack of capital account for 74.1 per 
cent. of the failures of 1919. Fraud 
is credited with 7 per cent. of all fail- 
ures ; this, with incompetence, specu- 
on, neglect and extravagance, in- 


duced relatively more failures than 
in 1918. 
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The Railroads’ Credit 
(Continued from page 8) 
sary are so large, some people urge 
that Congress appropriate more 
money to be loaned the roads. I 
personally disapprove of an increase 
in the revolving fund for the rail- 
roads’ benefit for the following rea- 

sons: 

First, the financial condition of the 
Treasury does not warrant the additional 
appropriation, and the only way the Gov- 
ernment can properly loan the money to 
the roads would be first to secure it by 
additional taxation of some sort. We are 
all agreed that what the business of the 
country needs is less taxation, ‘not more. 

Second, I am anxious to see the Gov- 
ernment get out of the railroad business 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
proper place for railroad securities is in 
the strong boxes of individual investors 
and not in the Treasury of the United 


States. 

We are hearing much today 
about the necessity of working and 
saving. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury tells us that according to the 
best Government estimates, the peo- 
ple of the country spent $22,000,000,- 
ooo for luxuries like candy, jewelry, 
etc., in the year 1919. This amount 
of money is sufficient to reproduce 
at pre-war prices the entire transpor- 
tation system of the United States. 


HOW TO SECURE PROMPT AND CON- 
TINUED CREDIT 

To assure a continued improve- 
ment in railroad credit and to 
broaden the investment demand so 
that fifty or a hundred railroads, in- 
stead of twenty or so, can find a 
ready market for their securities, two 
decisions on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are es- 
sential. The Transportation Act di- 
rects the Commission to establish 
ratets sufficient to give the carriers a 
fair return on the aggregate values of 
their properties, such fair return be- 
ing defined for the next two years as 
a minimum of 5% per cent and a 
maximum of 6 per cent. When the 
final valuations of the railroads are 
completed they will be used as a'basis 
on which the return will be allowed; 
but the Bureau of Valuation is far 
from a completion of its work, a 
final value having been ascertained 
for not one railroad in the country. 
The question therefore arises as to 
what shall be temporarily used as the 
value of the property. I earnestly 
hope that the Commission will adopt 
the so-called property investment ac- 
count of the carriers as this basis. I 
think the testimony to which I have 
already alluded amply warrants their 
use in the interest of justice to the 
carriers, and I am certain that their 
use is highly desirable in the interests 
of the investor, as the property in- 
vestment accounts have been used 
by the Commission in rate cases for 
the past decade. 


The return is based on the aggre- 
gate value of properties grouped in 
the eastern, southern and western 
territories; therefore while one road 
may be overcapitalized its neighbor 
may be undercapitalized and the av- 
erage in the group approximates the 
true value. All the tentative valua- 
tions so far reported prove this to be 
so. It is of the utmost importance 
that the Commission use this stand- 
ard of the book values rather than set 
up an arbitrary standard such as the 
capitalization of the compensation 
paid the carriers during Federal con- 
trol. 

The second decision that I hope 
will be made by the Commission is 
the adoption of 6 per cent as the 
fair return, instead of 534 per cent. 
As Judge Prouty stated recently, 
“Nothing can improve railroad 
credit like a liberal attitude on the 
part of the Commission.” He went 
on to say to business men that their 
first thought should be to aid the 
carriers to secure rates that are too 
high rather than too low, and since 
the roads are currently paying 7% 
per cent and 734 per cent for money 
in order to buy equipment and to 
give better service, the business men 
of the country ought not to begrudge 
a 6 per cent return. 


INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES 


This means of course a very con- 
siderable increase in freight rates. 
Without making allowance for in- 
creased wages which will doubtless 
be approved by the Railroad Labor 
Board, increases of 31 per cent are 
needed in the eastern and southern 
districts and 24 per cent in the west- 
ern district. It is most unfortunate 
that the Railroad Administration 
failed to increase rates last year. An 
increase then would probably have 
given the Administration sufficient 
funds to maintain the properties. 
After Congress reduced the Railroad 
Administration’s appropriation from 
a billion and a quarter dollars to 
$750,000,000 last year, the shortage 
of funds in the hands of the Railroad 
Administration was so acute that it 
was forced to curtail maintenance. 
The present deplorable condition of 
locomotives and freight cars is in no 
small degree due to this fact. Again, 
simple justice would have dictated 
the maintenance of earning power 
since investors cannot fail to be dis- 
turbed at the inability of some of the 
very strong roads to earn their fixed 
charges. In fact, last year 108, or 65 
per cent, of the Class I roads did not 
earn their fixed charges. Considered 
as a single transcontinental system, 
the earnings. were just sufficient to 
cover fixed charges, but if the in- 
creased costs under which the rail- 
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roads are now laboring had prevaileg 
this showing would have been sjjj 
further reduced. Actually the roads 
earned about 256 per cent op 
their investment. But the increases 
in cost of. operation have been gp 
rapid that this return has been cyt 
to 2 per cent for the western 
¥, of 1 per cent for the southern, and 
% of 1 per cent for the eastern roads, 
Obviously, here is a laborer worthy 
of his hire who has failed to get it. 
Since 1908, $6,300,000,000 has 
been added to the cash investment of 
the railroads, an increase of 47 per 
cent, and yet the net earnings of 1919 
were $131,000,000, or 20 per cent, 
less than the earnings in 1908. For 
instance, the gross earnings of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in 1918 were ak 
most exactly four times more than 
they were in 1900. There has been 
invested $400,000,000 of cash in the 
property by the bondholders and 
stockholders in that period, and yet 
net earnings were substantially less 
in 1918 than they were in 1900. This 
has resulted in depriving the Balti- 
more & Ohio common stockholders 
of their common dividends and the 
price of the stock has fallen to $324 
share; it would be well to remember 
that nearly all of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s stock now outstanding has 
been sold to investors at $100 a share, 
Statistics like these indicate why it 
is imperative that the Commission 
should adopt the most liberal attitude 
possible under the Transportation 


Act, which itself is a liberal act. I 


have reason for believing, however, 
that the Commission will be liberal 
and J therefore look to the future of 
the railroads with distinct optimism. 


EXTENDING CREDIT TO RAILROADS 
FOR SUPPLIES 

Adam Smith was not thinking of 
the railroads when he wrote, “ Be 
cause the debtors found it difficult to 
borrow, the creditors found it diff- 
cult to get payment.” This, I am- 
agine, however, has been your expe 
rience with the railroads and you are 
wondering whether it is going to be 
as difficult for you to get payment 
from the railroads as it has 
When you are concerned with the 
question of the desirability of extend- 
ing credit to a particular railroad, 
you should be guided by the action of 
the. investing public. If investors 
continue to buy securities freely you 
are reasonably certain of getting 
your money. 4 

But there are one or two consid- 
erations of importance. We have n0 
very reliable yardstick for measuring 
railroad credit these days. Earnings, 
as I have explained, are no gul 
whatever. A few roads have made 
a more favorable showing unde 
Federal control than ever before 
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their history, due in certain instances 
to diverted traffic. Who can tell 
whether this traffic will remain or 
the roads which formerly handled it 
will not get it back again? No one 
believes that net earnings of $11,000,- 
ooo for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
as compared with $55,000,000 only 
three years ago, are fairly indicative 
of the earning power of that railroad. 

Neither are the balance sheets of 
use in enabling you to determine 
credit. You will find in all of these 
sheets a substantial amount of debt 
due the Government maturing Febru- 
ary 28th next year. In the case of 
the Pennsylvania, this indebtedness 
amounts to $27,000,000. This debt 
arises from the settlements which the 
Railroad Administration is making 
with the individual carriers. The 
Administration, as you know, ad- 
vanced large sums of money to the 
roads and spent even larger amounts 
on the properties for additions and 
betterments. Under the Transporta- 
tion Act considerable discretion is 
allowed the Administration in charg- 
ing the balances which the Admin- 
istration Owes the roads for unpaid 
compensation against the balances 
which the roads owe the Govern- 
ment. The aim of the Administra- 
tion is to reduce to the smallest point 
in conformity with the law the 
amount of cash which will have to 
be paid to the corporations. Virtu- 
ally, it means that each road gets just 
about enough cash to set it going 
again and the balance of the debt of 
the road will appear in the balance 
sheet in the form of one-year notes 
or in ten-year bonds. Four hundred 
and ninety million dollars is in- 
volved in these two items of one and 
ten-year: obligations ; but a debt held 
by the Government does not cause 
me any alarm. I cannot conceive of 
the Secretary of the Treasury forc- 


ing a railroad into receivership be- . 


cause of its inability to meet the one- 
year notes at their maturity next 
February. 


BONDS NEARING MATURITY 


I am concerned about the bonds 
in the hands of the public, which 
mature in the near future. These 
present, in the case of some railroads, 
avery serious problem. Over $100,- 
000,000 of bonds mature during the 
balance of this year and over $380,- 
000,000 next year, and no less than a 
billion and a quarter prior to 1926. 
The Commission is, of course, fully 
aware of the seriousness of this 
problem and intends to use a part of 
the revolving fund. to take care of 
the maturities which cannot be 
financed publicly. On the first of 
June the Boston & Maine, which was 
reorganized by the Government dur- 
ing Federal control, and the receiver 
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| Supercargo—or Banks? 


N olden days, ships left home 

ports laden with merchandise in 

charge of a supercargo, or agent, 

who traded in each port, selling his wares and buying 
return cargoes—all for cash of the realm. 


Today, through the medium of international com- 
mercial banks, foreign trade is conducted by anorderly 
process, comparable to that of domestic commerce, 
and employing neither supercargo nor actual cash. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York is 
associated with leading banks throughout the world, 
and serves as the medium for direct relations between 


merchants and manufacturers of this country and 
those in foreign markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
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the only practical, extra capacity ledger 
for use with any bookkeeping machine. 
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for every use. It is a practical ledger—designed and built 
especially for use in mechanical accounting. The X-RAY 
is proclaimed by users “the greatest development in ledger 
construction since the advent of the bookkeeping machine.” 
We make three standard models, from 1% inch to 4 inch 
minimum capacity, and sizes to fit any loose leaf sheets. 


The HRUSKA Rack—the bracing support that holds 
the ledger in the proper position for posting and for easy 
reference to the accounts. This folding steel rack is per- 
manently attached to the ledger covers. It adds only a few 
ounces to the weight of the ledger, but it is strong and dur- 
able. To use the ledger flat open on the desk, or for storing 
in safe or vault, it is merely necessary to “ fold the rack.” 
It fits close to the ledger covers, entirely out of the way. 


THE X-RAY LINE 
Better Bookeeping Equipment 


comprises everything required in the modern accounting 
system. Special feature equipment, labor saving indexing 
systems, and efficient service, place this line in a class by 
itself—just a little better than others. 
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discharged in December last year 
had a maturity of over $8,000,009, 
The Commission advanced $5,000,- 
ooo to the company in order to 
assist it in meeting its maturity, If 
this precedent is followed, assuming 
normal financial conditions, the raij- 
roads can probably take care of their 
maturing obligations, 

After all, the basic reason why one 
may feel so much encouraged about 
the future is because there is clearly 
a complete change in the attitude of 
the public. Necessity has been teach- 
ing the public some lessons in rail- 
road economics and the re seems 
to have been taken to heart. Not 
only have people realized that they 
cannot hurt the railroads without 
hurting themselves, but they have 
also learned that the ownership of 
the railroads really rests with the 
people. This fact was emphasized 
by Governor Coolidge in an address 
a few months ago when he said. “ We 
have generally supposed that eco- 
nomic power was not with the people 
because they did not own property, 
This supposition, probably never 
true, is growing more and more to 
be contrary to the facts. In the eco- 
nomic life of America the wealth of 
the nation is owned by the people of 
the nation.” 

A few years ago a leader of one 
of the great railroad brotherhoods, 
in reply to the assertion that if the 
increases in pay which he demanded 
were granted the railroads would be- 
come bankrupt, said, “ We are not 
interested. Receivers’ cash is as 
good as any.” This was not a rec- 
ognition of the mutual interests of 
the employee, the security holder and 
public that must be preserved if we 
are to have a thriving transportation 
system. If the demands of any one 
party in this triangle become exces- 
sive, sooner or later Government 
ownership must result. 


Hands Across the Border 
WE are in receipt of a resolution 

adopted by . the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association at its 
annual meeting. As indicating the 
strong bond of sympathy and fellow- 
ship for the National Association of 
Credit Men, it will be appreciated by 
all our members: 

“ Resolved, That the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association, 
Limited, in annual convention as- 
sembled, desire to express their ap- 
preciation of the hearty cooperation 
that has always been extended by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
of the United States, coupled with 
the assurance that the credit men of 
Canada stand ready at all times to 
work in harmony with their brothers 
to the south of them along lines of 
mutual endeavor.” 
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| Credit Interchange 


Dayton.—E. B. Moran recently 
addressed the members of the Day- 
ton association on the subject of 
“The Protection of Credits Through 
the Credit Interchange Bureau Serv- 
ice.” He pointed out that more ex- 
tensive use of this department of the 
National Association would mean less 
work for the Collection, Adjustment 
and Investigation and Prosecution 
Departments, and would assure a 
greater stability of credits in com- 
mercial industry. 

Charles W. Dupuis, president of 
the Citizens’ National Bank, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, acted as “ Quiz Mas- 
ter,” and cross-examined Mr. Moran 
on the Credit Interchange Bureau 
Service, bringing out through this 
procedure the value of the exchange 
of ledger experiences, and that after 
September 1, when this nationalized 
system becomes operative, the serv- 
ice will be freely used by all members 
who desire the elimination of every- 
thing but merit. 

The Dayton and Cincinnati asso- 
ciations have combined in the incor- 
poration of the “ Cincinnati-Dayton 
Credit Interchange Bureau.” R. M. 
Byland, Cincinnati, manager, and N. 
F. Nolan, Dayton, representative. 


Let Georre Do It 


Newark.—A recent issue of the 
Newark Association Bulletin, edited 
by Geo. A. Kuhn, secretary, relates 
that a debtor recently made a com- 
position offer to his creditors of 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. One 
of our members from out of town 
notified the Newark Association. 
The secretary visited the office of 
the referee. A glance at the schedule 
revealed at least ten other members 
of the local association as interested 
creditors. The secretary called on 
some of these creditors and was in- 
formed that the matter had been 
placed in the hands of their re- 
spective attorneys. 

“In this case there is a division of 
effort which would easily have been 
concentrated had the creditor mem- 
bers notified the secretary of their in- 
terest in the matter. It is one of the 
purposes of the association to rep- 
resent its members at hearings of 
debtors who are in bankruptcy or 
who offer a composition settlement. 
By combining the claims of various 
creditors there usually is estab- 
lished a‘ preponderance of represen- 
tation at the creditors’ meetings. The 


cost to the members is nothing at all.” 
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Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Eggleston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mgr., 81 
Vandiver Bidg. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bidg. 


FLORIDA 
ReOCT ae: A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 
id 


Mgr., 


TAMPA: S. B. Owen, Mgr., Rooms 4-5, Rob- 


erts Bidg. 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: B. K. Harmon, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg. 
AUGUSTA: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


Bidg. 
MACON: A. F. McGhee, 
IDAHO 


Jaques Bide. 
BOISE D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
ILLINOIS 


Nation ' Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO: F. E. Alexander, 

234, 226 W. Adams St. 
INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE: H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 
Exchange £- 
IOWA 


DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
chwage Bureau, Don EE. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


B:dg. 
Si0UX CITY: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 
‘Lrimbie Bldg. 

KANSAS 


Garrison, 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Chas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 


Trust Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 698 
Canal LoufSkina Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins ‘Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 


mer St. 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: UH. 8S. Perkins. Mgr., Miss M. 
Opvennpimer, Ass’t Mer., 622 Farwell Ridg. 
GRAND RAPIDS: Walter H. Brooks, Mgr., 
808 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

MINNESOTA 
DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers Credit Bureau Inc., E. G. Robie, Mgr., 
415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
8ST. PAUL: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., 
808-7 New England Bidg. 
ST. LOULS: W.. J. Burton, 


cust St. 
MONTANA 
SPAINGS : H. C. Stringham, Mgr., Electric 
g. 


Mgr., Room 15, 


Mgr., Room 


Mgr., 1011 


Beacon Bldg. 


Mgr., 510 Lo- 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: E. E. Closson, Mgr., 


Trust Bidg. 
NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK: George A. Kuhn, 


Broad St. 

NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: E. G. Campbell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bldg. 
SYRACUSE: Central New York Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
312 So, Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


320 Peters 


Mgr., 79¢ 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: Rh. M. Byland, 150: 
Union Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND: D. W. Cauley, 326 
Engineers’ Bldg. 
COLUMBUS: Chas. B. Cranston, 410 New 
First National Bank Bldg. 


TOLEDO: F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholae 


Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 
Magnolia Petroleum Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN: Lehigh Valley Association of 
Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

NEW CASTLE: Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company — 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L. Worrall, Mgr., 


1011 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, 1212 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA: J. H. McCallum, Mgr, 
Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 
Sn ene Theo, J. Doepke, Mgr., Randolpk 

dg. 
NASHVILLE: Chas. H. Warwick, 803 Stahl 
man Bldg. 
TEXAS 


AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Mgr., P. O. 
Box 1075. 


SAN ANTONTO: H. A. Hirshberg, Re. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: Inter-Mountain Associ« 
tion of Credit Men, Walter Wright, Mgr., 
1411 Walker Bank Bidg. 
VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst Mgr., 
405 Lynch Bldg. 

NORFOLKE: Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 
Granby St. 

RICHMOND: G. N. Schuman, Mgr., 


East Main St. 

WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polson Ridg. 
TACOMA: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacoma 


Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CLARKSBURG: Central W. Va. Credit and 


Adjustment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 
Union Bank Ridg. 


dg. 
HUNTINGTON: Tri-State Credit and Ad- 
camer Rureau, Inc., Townshend, 


gr., 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
Granby St. 


WHEELING: John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain 


Bldg. 
WISCONSIN 
GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin- 


Buchanan Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 


Mayer Bidg. 
CENTRAL ee BU- 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: E. B. Moran, Mgr., 510 


Mgr., 
Mgr., 


Mgr., 


1214 
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Competitive Plan to Stimulate 
Attendance at Meetings 


Evansville, Ind—The Evansville Aggo. 
ciation of Credit Men held a meeting tp 
hear the message from the Evansville 
delegates to the Atlantic City conven. 
tion. Those reporting were: E, K 
Scherer, A. F. Bader, M. H. Swift, Nicho- 
las Angermeier, G. H. Lutz, H. W. Spar. 
renberger, W. A. Oertwig and H. W, 
Voss. Particular satisfaction was ex. 
pressed in the condemnation by the con- 
vention of the principle at the basis of 
the Lever Act which aims to fix prices 
and determine by legislative mandate 
what is a fair profit. 

Attendance upon Evansville meetings 
is being stimulated by a eontest between 
the “Reds” and the “ Blues,” the entire 
membership being . divided into sides, 
Thus far the “Blues” are in the lead 
in attendance of members at the meet- 
ings, but at the general meeting the 
sides were tied, and the contest will go 
merrily on until fall when some recog- 
nition will be given the winning side. 





Burry of Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Andrew G. Burry, 
of the Fort Wayne Box Co., has been 
made president of the Fort Wayne Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. They are proud of 
Burry in Fort Wayne and of the splendid 
record he has made since as a boy nine 
years of age he came to America from 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Burry is strictly a self-made man, 
having, in spite of his father’s inability 
to send him to college, seen his way 
through a preparatory school and Ober- 
lin University. While still at college 
he was asked to come to Fort Wayne 
to enter the paper box business, and 
at the age of twenty-seven was in 
full charge of the plant of the Fort 
Wayne Paper Box Company plant, hav- 
ing succeeded the general manager who 
had died. He is known to Fort Wayne as 
a man liberal in his charities and tireless 
and unselfish in giving time and effort 
for his fellows. He has established a 
nation-wide reputation in the paper box 
line, for the manner in which he carries 
on his plant, and has been twice hon- 
ored with the presidency of the Box 
Manufacturers Association. 





Local Group Conferences 


Indianapolis—At one of the recent 
weekly meetings of the Indianapolis 
Association, Secretary Lawrence 
Holmes told the members that the In- 
dianapolis organization during the com- 
ing year would be divided into trade con- 
ferences, with members in each line of 
business grouped in separate units. He 
declared that mutual interests in the var- 
ious lines can best be served by this 
method. The plan, he said, is one recom- 
mended to local organizations by officers 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, who had been watching cxperi- 
ments along this line for a number 0 
years at various points. Mr. Holmes 
said that associations such as that at In- 
dianpolis might be divided into seven- 
teen groups, and that each group w 
be under the direction of a chairman 
and a vice chairman, elected by the mem- 
bers, who would take care of the details 
as to place and time of meeting. 





Delegates Report 


Louisville—A meeting of the Louisville 
Association was called to receive reports 
from delegates to the National Associa- 
tion’s convention, the principal reports 
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cing by P. B. Bethel and A. B. Harris. 
jon was called at this meeting to the 
the annual mid-summer outing 
association to be held at one of 
the country clubs at which all promised 


to be present. 
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President for Fifteen Consecu- 
tive Years 


Norfolk-Tidewater—Henry G. Barbee, 
of Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co., has been 
for the fifteenth consecutive year elected 
to the presidency of the Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men. The 
recent annual meeting concluded by tak- 
ing the form of a testimonial to Mr. 


Barbee. ; 

The reports of the year’s work show 
that the association is in a particularly 
healthy condition, that its work has been 
extensive, and the benefits derived by its 
membership widely and gladly acknow- 


Credit in Cuba 


T this time when we have been 
building up a large and mutually 
profitable trade between Cuba and 
the United States, it is most unfortu- 
nate that we must witness conditions 
arising which tend to disturb that 
feeling of confidence in one another 
which is so essential to large under- 
takings. There can never be freedom 
of trade when the seller feels forced 
to hedge himself about with all man- 
ner of protecting clauses in his con- 
tracts lest the buyer treat lightly his 
responsibility under the transaction. 
Communities and individuals that 
have acquired a reputation for un- 
fair dealing—whether justly or un- 
justly—are but restricting their 
future business growth and prosper- 
ity. Credit spreads its wings in flight 
from a people or a community that 
is careless in fulfilling its spoken 
or written words. It is therefore a 
matter of concern when men promi- 
nent in their community or among 
their people do that which reflects 
upon the whole community and its 
people. 

A situation has arisen in Cuba 
which, it is feared, makes these senti- 
ments apply there unpleasantly, for 
certain large contracts were entered 
into by prominent business men prin- 
tipally of Cienfuegos, for rice pur- 
chased from California merchants 
who shipped it in good faith. Much 
of it had arrived at Cienfuegos or 

en route when the orders were 

diated for reasons that were 
clearly pretexts and would not stand 
aclose examination. The merchants 
of Cienfuegos who are guilty of re- 
pudiation of contracts are un- 
doubtedly saving an immediate loss, 
but they have fastened upon them- 
selves and upon their community and 
upon Cuban merchants as a whole a 
stigma which will for some time to 
come close or restrict certain chan- 
nels of credit which but for tnis case 
would have been wide open to them. 
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Credit and Collection 
Letters 


By Wm. B. Layton, at Pacific 
Northwest Conference 


REDIT and collection letters 
C are the most highly specialized 
of all business correspondence. 
The credit letter is that letter 
which looks forward. It has to do 
with the assembling of credit infor- 
mation. Be careful to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Be sure that the addressee 
will respect your confidence and as- 
sure him you will respect his. Re- 
member, the credit letter is seeking a 
favor. Make it easy to be answered. 
The collection letter has to do 
with the settlement of an account. 
Avoid every subterfuge. Avoid all 
the tricks which are sometimes so 
extensively advertised by collection 
agencies. Be honest with your debtor 
and with yourself. Be frank and 
explicit in your statements and you 
will be better gratified with your re- 
sults. When it becomes necessary 
to threaten a debtor, first be sure 
you will be ready, willing and able 
to execute the threat if it becomes 
necessary for you to do so. There is 
no letter which requires more skill, 
more diplomacy, more ability than 
the collection letter. 
As a general rule, when an appeal 
to a debtor’s honor fails, then more 
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persuasive means must be resorted 
to and let it be said that if the credit 
correspondence has been properly 
conducted and the credit information 
properly compiled, the best and the 
most effective means of collection 
will already be in the credit files be- 
fore it becomes necessary to make 
the collection. 

Progressive houses are today de- 
manding that all letters be written 
with careful consideration of their 
influence on sales. 

Arnold C. Boardman says: “ When 
we have a letter to write to anybody 
for any purpose, the job, reduced to 
its primary elements, is to put some- 
thing we know, see, believe, feel or 
want into words and phrases that, 
when signed, mailed and delivered to 
the one to whom we write, will be 
read, understood, believed, agreed 
with or acted upon. ° 


Convention Resolutions in 
Pamphlet Form 


NY member of the National As- 

sociation of Credit Men may 
now secure without charge, in 
pamphlet form, the resolutions 
adopted by the Association at the 
1920 Convention at Atlantic City, by 
addressing the National office of the 
Association. 
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Credit Accommodations on 
Freight Bills 


By W. R. Montgomery 


Counsel of the National Association of Credit Men 


A* order effective July 1, 1920, 
has been issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, pro- 
mulgating the rules and regulations 
of the Commission with regard to 
the payment of freight rates and 
charges and establishing the period 
of credit which may be allowed by 
the carriers. 


The order in full is as follows: 

“Tr 1s Orperep, That the following 
rules and regulations be, and they are 
hereby, prescribed to become effective on 
July 1, 1920, and to remain in force un- 
til the further order of the Commission: 

1. Where retention of possession of 
any freight by the carrier until the tariff 
rates and charges thereon have been paid 
will retard prompt delivery or will re- 
tard prompt release of equipment or 
station facilities, the carrier, upon tak- 
ing precautions deemed by it to be suffi- 
cient to insure payment of the tariff 
charges within the period of credit herein 
specified, may relinquish possession of the 
freight in advance of payment of the 
tariff charges thereon and may extend 
credit in the amount of such charges 
to those who undertake to pay such 
charges, such persons being herein calied 
shippers, for a period of ninety-six hours 
to be computed as follows: 

(A) Where the freight bill is pre- 
sented to the shipper prior to, or at the 
time of, delivery of the freight the nine- 
ty-six hours of credit shall run from the 
first 4:00 p.m., following the delivery of 
the freight. 

(B) Where the freight bill is pre- 
sented to the shipper subsequent to the 
time the freight is delivered the ninety-six 
hours of credit shall run from the first 
4:00 p.m., following the presentation of 
the freight bill. 

. Every such shipper shall present 
freight bills to shippers not later than 
the first 4 p.m. following delivery of the 
freight, except that when information 
sufficient to enable the carrier to compute 
the tariff charges is not then available to 
the carrier at the delivery point, the 
freight bills shall be presented not later 
than the first 4 p.m. following the day 
upon which sufficient information be- 
comes available to the delivering agent 
of the carrier. 

3. Shippers may elect to have their 
freight bills presented by means of the 
United States mails, and when the mail 
service is so used the time of mailing 
by the carrier shall be- deemed to be 
the time of presentation of the bills. 
In case of dispute as to the time of 
mailing the postmark shall be accepted 
as showing such time. 

4. Sundays and legal holidays, other 
than Saturday half holidays, may be ex- 
cluded from the computation of the period 
of credit. 


5. The mailing by the shipper of valid 
checks, drafts, or money orders which 
are satisfactory to the carrier in pay- 
ment of the tariff charges, within the 
period of credit prescribed above, may 
be deemed to be payment of the tariff 
charges within the period of ninety-six 
hours of credit. In case of dispute as 


to the time of mailing the postmark 
shall be accepted as showing such time. 
By the Commission. 
Grorce B. McGrnry, 
Secretary.” 

This order is substantially a con- 
tinuation of General Order No. 25 
of the Railroad Administration relat- 
ing to the extension of credit by rail- 
roads. A hearing was had on April 
20 and 21, 1920, before the Com- 
mission and many shippers, certain 
organizations of shippers and the 
principal carriers were heard with 
reference to the period of credit 
which should be allowed. The maxi- 
mum period suggested by the car- 
riers as proper and necessary was 
ninety-six hours, and the period 
asked by many of the. shippers was 
that of weekly settlement. A few 
of the shippers asked for long 
periods of credit, but the Commis- 
sion, finding that Section 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act prohibits 
long credits, refused to consider this 


_ request. 


It will be remembered that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
adopted a resolution at the recent 
convention, urging upon the carriers 
an early return to the weekly ac- 
commodation basis of settlement of 
freight charges. The period which 
was established by General Order 
No. 25 was forty-eight hours. This 
period has been extended by the new 
order to ninety-six hours. 


In the report of the hearing the 
intent of the new order is explained 
by the Commission in the following 
language: 

“In the rules and regulations which 
we promulgate we will not undertake to 
deal with several matters which are cov- 
ered by General Order No. 25. We will 
not prescribe rules for the collection of 
prepaid charges on shipments of freight 
or for the collection of passenger fares 
or baggage charges, or for the form or 
character of surety bonds. We believe 
that our order will admit of the appli- 
cation to those matters of the provisions 
of General Order No. 25, as supple- 
mented, or other appropriate rules to be 
formulated by the carriers, and that we 
should leave the carriers free to prescribe 
these and other details in the instruc- 
tions which we expect that the carriers 
will issue for the guidance of their agents. 
We: expect that carriers will refrain 
from granting undue extensions of credit 
that might arise from the transmission 
of freight bills, checks, drafts, and money 
orders through the mails to or from offices 
of shippers that are located at a con- 
siderable distance from the places where 
the carriers relinquish ‘possession of the 
freight.” 
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Capt. Samuel D. Buck 
ee 


"THAT fine old veteran of the As- 

sociation, Captain Samuel D 
Buck, of Baltimore, died at his 
home June 29. Born on a farm 
overlooking the Shenandoah jn 
1841, he entered the Civil War in 
1861, serving with the “ Boomer. 
angs,” as the 13th Virginia Infantry 
was called. He was made captain on 
the battle field of Antietam, being 
one of the youngest officers of his 
regiment. In another battle he was 
chosen by his general to burn a 
bridge over the Rappahannock, and 
with a dozen men, in spite of a ter- 
rific cross fire, he accomplished the 
purpose of his errand, receiving the 
commendation of his general and a 
declaration that “ Buck is one of the 
bravest men I ever saw.” 


Directly after the war Captain 
Buck went to Baltimore and became 
a traveling salesman for a large 
wholesale shoe house. Later he went 
into business on his own account 
and continued until the time of 
the big Baltimore fire, when his 
business was wiped out. Directly 
after the fire he became secretary and 
general manager of the Baltimore 
Association of Credit Men, to which 
organization he devoted the last fif- 
teen years of his life. 


He had always served as credit 
man for his concern and was particu- 
larly fitted for the work to which he 
gave his heart and soul. He watched 
the Association, which he served as 
secretary until a year ago, grow from 
a small group to an influential force 
in the city of his adoption. Failing 
health led him to resign; and he w 
made secretary emeritus. 


Col. James E. Porter 
OE BR eS 


NOTHER veteran member of 

the National Association, Col. 
James E. Porter, of the Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel Co., of McKeesport, Pa, 
died last month. Col. Porter has 
been a prominent figure at the Na- 
tional Association conventions for 
many years and served for two terms 
as a director. He was one of the 
most regular attendants upon the 
meetings of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion, which he served for many years 
as vice-president and later as presi- 
dent. Like the late Captain Buck, 
he was a veteran of the Civil War. 
The two men fought on opposite sides 
in the great conflict, but were warm 
and outspoken friends during the 
many years that they served together 
under the banner of the Association. 
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Trade Acceptances and 
Indemnity Bonds 


HE customer of a tire company 
‘3 executed trade acceptances to 
cover purchases. These acceptances 
were lost in the mail. The tire com- 
pany thereupon asked the acceptor to 
execute duplicate acceptances, to 
which the buyer replied that accept- 
ances are highly negotiable instru- 
ments, that if the original accept- 
ances got into the hands of a bona 
fide purchaser, no defence would 
avail the acceptor, and the acceptor 


‘ must have an indemnity bond from 


the tire company before executing 
the duplicate papers. The bond 
asked for was simply that of the tire 
company without surety. 


Now, there is no reason in such 
case why the acceptor should de- 
mand an indemnity bond unless he 
lacks confidence in the integrity of 
the tire company; but if he does not 
trust the tire company, and feels 
himself safer with the company’s 
bond than without it, the tire com- 
pany assumes no risk in giving such 
bond even though it run forever. 
Such a bond as the acceptor requests, 
however, has no more value than a 
letter from the tire company agree- 
ing to indemnify the acceptor in case 
the original acceptances are nego- 
tiated. 


It should be observed that the 
original acceptances being payable to 
the tire company, they cannot be 
negotiated without the endorsement 
of that company, and if so endorsed 
and negotiated, the tire company will 
have received full value for the 
original acceptances. 


If the original acceptances are 
negotiated by forgery, the acceptor 
will not be liable for them; but if 


the acceptor’s bank pays on such 


forgery, the bank will be liable to 
the acceptor. 


Probably the practical thing in this 
case was that the tire company exe- 
cute the bond to satisfy the ac- 
ceptor’s whim, because that is about 
what the acceptor’s attitude amounts 
to. 


Two Bouquets 
Delighted 


I am delighted with the appearance and 
contents of THe Crepir MonTHLY. Please 
extend to the committee responsible my 
heartiest congratulations. — WICHITA 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, M. 
E. Garrison, Manager, Wichita, Kan. 


Business-like and Up-to-date 
You surely now have a most business- 
like and up-to-date magazine—WM. G. 
WOODWORTH, Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 






The Standard Work on 
Credit Management 


Heavy responsibilities are imposed 
upon the credit manager by the 
present economic situation. The 
welfare of the concerns to whom 
he extends credit, the safety of his 
own business, the prosperity of 
the business world in general, are 
all dependent upon his grasp of the 
fundamentals underlying the the- 
ory and practice of credit manage- 
ment. 


Here is a book that ties up 
correct theory with the most 
approved practic -—written in 
collaboration by a professor 
in the world’s greatest uni- 
versity school of commerce 
and the credit manager of a 
nationally known business 
concern : 


Credits and Collections 


By Ricuarp P. Ettrncer, Assistant Professor of Finance, New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; and Davip 
Gortes, Credit Manager, Einsteinn-Wolff Company. 


This is a book that tells not only Charts and Forms 
how, but why. It covers the whole The text is profusely illustrated 
field of credit management, from with charts and forms, covering 


passing on the credit risk to the the various branches of the credit 


; man’s work. These include— 
collection of the final dollar of the heshess dt Cieditiaudl tahey viii: 


account. ments used in domestic and for- 
cign trade 


Theory of Credit 


Trade Acceptances and Other 
Credit Instruments 


Classes of Credit—Mercantile, Per- 
sonal, Banking, Investment 

Terms of Credit 

The Credit Risk 

Duties of the Credit Manager 

Sources of Credit Information 

Financial Statements 

Collection Methods and Systems 

Legal Remedies of the Creditor 


Extensions, Compositions and Ad- 
justments 


Bankruptcy, Insolvency and Receiv- 
erships 


Credit Safeguards 
National Association of Credit Men 


Exact Information 


On each of the above subjects. 
and many others, this book gives 
you exact information as to the 
latest policies and procedure. It 
brings you, ready-to-use, de- 
scribed in detail. the methods that 
have proved effective in the per- 
sonal experience of the authors. 


PRENTICE HALL, Inc. 


4 West 13th Street New York City City 
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Ledger Reports; Mercantile Agency 
and Credit Bureau Reports 

Forms of Financial Statements 

Collection Letters and Forms used 
by Collection Agencies 

Form of Credit Guaranty, etc., etc. 


Send for This Book To-day 


Even the best-managed business 
must spend money in attorneys’ 
fees and collection agency com- 
missions in order to collect its 
slow accounts. The suggestions 
and definite instructions given in 
this book, based on the practical 
experience of the authors, will 
undoubtedly reduce your collec- 
tion expenses—to say nothing of 
your outright losses—sufficiently 
to pay for the book many times 
over. 
Cloth-bound—400 pages—only $3. Send 

for it to-day 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
| 4 West 13th Street, New York 


For the enclosed $3 please send me a 
copy of Ettinger and Golieb’s 
and Collections. It is understood that 
after ten days’ examination I may return 
the book and you will refund my three 
| dollars. 
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CREDIT MEN’S HEADQUARTERS 










‘for trade acceptance forms, letters 


and circulars is the National Office of the Association. 


Many hundreds of thousands of these and similar documents are 


Among the most called for forms are 
the following: 


THE UNIFORM TRADE 
INQUIRY BLANK 


New conditions mean fresh revisions, 
that the credit man may check his old 
estimates, and this checking can best 
be done through an exchange of ledger 
experience with fellow credit grantors. 


Revise your credit estimates. Bring 
them down to the latest date by using 
that great credit department facility— 
The Uniform Trade Inquiry Blank. 


500. .$6.50 
1,000. .11.75 


Prices, 


The customer’s own estimate of his 
standing as a credit risk is secured by 
the use of the Property Statement. In 
addition, it tell-tales whether the cus- 
tomer is giving sufficient attention to his 
accounts. 


With it before him, the credit gran- 
tor can measure better the miscel- 
laneous facts he gathers regarding the 
customer’s willingness and ability to 
pay. 


supplied to members and others every year. 


Statement forms should be standard. 


There are leading questions no state- 
ment form should omit. Besides, the 
request for a statement is more likely to 
be complied with in good spirit if it 
bears the stamp of an influential asso- 
ciation. The forms adopted by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
came out of the studies of committees 
of leading credit grantors. 


THE STANDARD PROP- 
ERTY STATEMENT FORMS 


of the National Association of Credit 
Men can be had either in self-addressed 
envelope form or returnable in separate 
envelope. The first has the distinct 
advantage of carrying positive and un- 
deniable proof of transmission through 
the United States mails (see Section 
215, U. S. Criminal Code, regarding 
the fraudulent use of the mails). 


Prices 
Envelope Form, Imprinted, 
250.. $8.50 
500.. 14.00 
1,000.. 24.00 
Envelope Form, without imprint, 
250.. $6.00 
500.. 10.00 
1,000.. 18.00 


Samples of these and other forms sent on request 


_ What forms do you need ? 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


41 Park Row, New York 
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The Bulwark of Credit 


Is Adequate Insurance 





HE merchant who pays his debts and 
protects his store and contents with a 
policy in the QUEEN Insurance Company of 
America, has little trouble in -securing any 
reasonable amount of credit. 


Wholesale and retail merchants have 
found it to be sound business policy, when 
insuring their plants against fire, to discrim- 
inate in favor of companies having such 
financial strength as to be practically un- 
affected by the greatest conflagrations. 



















In respect to financial strength and 
fair treatment of policy holders in its ordi- 
; nary and conflagration losses, this company 
mere ere Tree occupies a most enviable position. At San 
and town through- 
sch ienttaiens Geaten: Francisco—the conflagration involving the 
greatest monetary loss in all history—the 
QUEEN paid, in cash, without discount, 
nearly $2,000,000. 


UEEN INSURANCE ©. 


QUEEN agents are 
at your service in 


AME JRAN CA 
Incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 
Fire Use and Occupancy Rent 
HEAD OFFICE: Marine Profits Leasehold 
Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Explosion, Riot, Strike 
84.wil I I A : ‘ ST Tourist Windstorm Air and Sea Plane 
oes Gross Assets, Liabilities, Surplus to Policyholders, 
$15,871,765 $10,394,164 $7,477,600 
NEW YORK Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
P. D. McGregor, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mer. Rolla V. Watt, Mer. 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


How Many of These Addresses Can 
You Supply? 


The credit man with a true spirit of co- 
operation reads the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sends 
— whatever information he has. “It is 
the little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated.” 

Impro business methods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 

Campolieti, M., formerly at 281 Mott 
St., New York City. 

Carsman, Julius, who was conducting 
business at 82 Wilson St., Larksville, Pa. 
This party is reported to have gone to 
California. 

Dau-Tel, Edward A., formerly operat- 
ing. under the “ Dau-Tel Sign System,” 
256 Main St., Paterson, N. J. 

Davis, James H., opérating as Davis 
Tire & Repair Shop, 11008 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Fitzgerald, Ira O., formerly of 120 N. 
Emporia St., Wichita, Kans. 

Glinski Bros., who lately operated the 
Buffalo Sanitary Bakery, at 1206 Broad- 
way, Buffalo, x. 

Gorman, C., Big Sandy, Texas. 
Later of Ranger, Texas. 

Graham, J. H., operating in 1918 under 
style Jamestown Tire Repair Co., James- 
town, N. D., and later reported to be 
a in Aberdeen, S. D., and Akron, 

io. 

Greene & Strong Co., 806 Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Hansen, Sid, lately of Ephraim, Utah. 

Heth, L. J., Manufacturing Co., for- 
merly located in East St. Louis, III. 

Horowitz, Mr., formerly connected 
with the Toledo Upholstering Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hullinger, G. W., formerly located at 
1542 West 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Lowden, M. H., formerly of 206 
Masonic Bldg., Mobile, Alabama. 

Mazzola, Michael, and Maurice Edel- 
stein, proprietors of the Allied Chemical 
Exchange & Sales Company, Newark, 
N. J 


Moskowitz, A., former proprietor At- 
lantic & Nostrand Garage, 1255 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Olson, A., Capitol Garage, 5436 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Paolini, A., formerly at 2154 West Har- 
rison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Parker, C. A., formerly in business at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Rosenberg, H., former address 477 
Van Brunt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Saunders, J. P., Proprietor, Bluefield 
Coffee Wo., Bluefield, W. Va. 

Schmidt, Frank, formerly engaged in 
the grocery and meat business at 3301 N. 
Howard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schuten, H. J., recently doing a drug 
business at 617 Spring St., West Hobo- 
ken, N. J 

Sparks, W. R., formerly in business at 
Picher, Okla. Later worked for a con- 
struction company at Clinton, Okla., and 
left for parts unknown. 

Spiropulos, D. A., formerly at 2161 2nd 
Ave., New York City. 

Stevenson, A. L., formerly of 1409 17th 
St. N. E., Canton, Ohio. 

Tachlovsky, J. V., formerly of Wilbur, 
Nebraska. 

Taylor, J. P., Parker, Ill. 


Telzerow, E., last address 708 Superior 


Avenue, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Watts, J. B. Lesley, Ark. 
Wilkerson. F. E., Clovis, New Mexico. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


(522) 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER—14 
years’ experience with two large manufactur- 
ers, desires greater opportunity. Thoroughly 
familiar with all parts of the country ; accus- 
tomed to handle large volume. Average credit 
loss with present employer, over a period of 
years, is 1/15 of 1%. Exceptional references. 
Willing to locate anywhere. Age 32, married, 
Salary $3,000. Ad Advertisement 522. 

(523) 
CREDIT MANAGER.—Position wanted in 
Cincinnati by an experienced credit man, ac- 
countant and office manager; ten years’ ex- 
perience. Age 31, married. Address Adver- 
tisement 523. 





(524) 


POSITION DESIRED AS CREDIT AND COL- 
LECTION MANAGER or assistant with man- 
ufacturing or jobbing establishment offering 
permanence and opportunity for ability, effi- 
ciency and loyalty. Bighteen years’ business 
training in credits and collections and office 
management. Have been with present em- 
ployers over 17 years, and for the last 14 
years have had charge of all credits and col- 
lections covering every state in the Union and 
Canada. Experience in both short and long 
term credits. Highest references as to char- 
acter and ability. Would consider position as 
assistant credit man, also moderate salary to 
start if future prospects are favorable. est 
of reasons for making a change from present 
position. Address Advertisement 524. 


(525) 


CREDIT MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT.— 
Experienced in auditing credits and collec- 
tions with ability to organize and systematize. 
Eighteen years’ practical experience with the 
same company covertas the hardware trade 
all over the Unityd States. Highest refer- 
ences. Age 39, married; university training. 
Prefer to locate in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
Open for immediate engagement. Address Ad- 
vertisement 525. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN desires posi- 
tion offering greater possibilities than pres- 
ent employment. Has a working knowledge of 
exporting and other educational qualifications. 
Fourteen years’ office experience. Willing to 
go anywhere in the world. Salary expected 
to be commensurate with position. Age 34. 
Full particulars will be given on request. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 528. 








Thrift 


> report of the Industrial De- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. 
upon the results of the National 
Thrift Week is an account of great 
interest to credit men. In nearly 
every community of importance of 
-the country, there was some form of 
participation in this campaign. From 
many places came reports that more 
had been done in the eight days of 
Thrift Week to advance a broad 
conception of thrift than had been 
accomplished by all the efforts of 
Liberty Loan campaigns, and that 
the teachings of the week in a great 
measure are certain to counteract 
the poison of parlor socialists and 
violent red agitators. Not the least 
advertised day of the week was 
“Pay Your Bills Promptly Day,” to 
which a great amount of newspaper 
publicity was given both in editorial 
and advertising columns. In the 
teachings of that day there was much 
sound advice given to the general 
public on how to build one’s credit 
strong. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT MANAGER 
ACCOUNTANCY — EXECUTIVE — Capabie 
correspondent. Collections, Efficiency andit. 
ing and adjustments. Sales-method promoter 
More than 20 years’ experience, covering in. 
terchange of business relations with 
grade Stationery and Printing concerng 
throughout entire States. Will appreciate 
early designation for interview and op 
tunity to further credentials. Rise 
my reason for retiring from present conneo 
tion ~ a very seen OOO period. e 45, 
married. Salary 500.00. Address 
tisement 528. — 


Qqjq3qanallanaaeee————=~$<~o 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Members having had dealings with the 
following individuals and companies 
kindly communicate with the National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

Branchville Auto Supply Co., Branch- 
ville, S. C. 

Cairns, A. L., Cary, Ky. 

Howland, J. S., claiming to represent 
Cobb-Raymond Co. of Detroit. Mem- 
bers should be on the lookout for this 
person whose scheme is to tell members 
that.Mr. Cobb of the Cobb-Raymond Co, 
is Tyrus Cobb, the American League 
pitcher, and is placing orders for auto- 
mobile accessories. lease communicate 
any information you may have to this 
office. 

Pacific Trading Co. or Pacific Sales 
Co., 830 Market St. (Westbank Build- 
ing), San Francisco, Cal. 

Polack Bros., 508 Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., and at Hibbing, Minn, 
under the name, 20 Big Shows. 


Wolf & Baker Drug Co., 599 Bergen 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 









Insurance Against Forgery 


OWADAYS when you can get 

insurance against almost any 
untoward happening of life, it will 
probably cause no surprise that there 
are being issued forgery bonds 
against the forging of checks or 
drafts and the felonious raising or al- 
tering of the amount payable under 
the check or draft. This protection 
is said to be more sweeping and ef- 
fettive than the protection afforded 
by special design in paper or even 
that afforded by machine writing or 
perforating, for the reason that all 
sorts and kinds of alterations are 
covered by the policies. It is said 
that the losses throughout the coun- 
try, against which this form of in- 
surance protects, runs into many mil- 
lions annually. This method also 
overcomes the delays in endeavoring 
to place the responsibility for the loss 
caused by forgery upon one or the 
other party through whose hands the 
check passed. 


2 2 $6 =E 








Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 
These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 
manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 

The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member may feel 
that he has just grounds for compliant against the service of the bureau. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C, De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Cha man. ’ 


*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 
SeTRICT OF COLUMB Washin, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 

, and Mgr., 726 Golorede’ Bldg. = "| 
RIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brow 905 Bisbee Bldg, M. 8. 

mon llak, Chairman, care Benedict Pafisk Co, . 

FLORIDA, Tampa, 8. a ae Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta, Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert E. Mherves. Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 

GHORGIA, Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 

pmOesTA. Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. F. 

McGhee, Chairman. 

IDAHO, Bolee, D, J. A. Dir! ., Boise City National Bank Bld 
Ge oe Northrup, Aap, Mex Northeup Hardware Co. > 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, 10 South La Salle St. 
W. B. Shoemaker, Chairman, care J. . Butler Paper Co. 

ae Spetnatala, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 


INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss. Furniture Exchange Bld 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care naetig Plow Co, “i 


epiAn Muncie, Thomas B. Bracken, Mgr., Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. K. A. Oesterle, Chairma: laware County 
National Bank. 


Oe South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, ~~ 504 Mullin Bldg. 


ah” Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bi Geo. Y. 
Noths, Chairman, care Davenport Bag & & Paper Co, ee. 


IOWA, Des Moines, Don EB. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Fleming Bldg. F. 
L. Davis, Chairman, care Iowa Packing =p Ry 

a. Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

[tow 4. Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 
Reed, Chai mg care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, , Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Ridg. 

pa ROCEE, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 

Sooan te Simon Ades, Chairman, care Sterling Furnishing 


LOUISIANA New eens, Bartlette, Supt,, 608 Canal Lou- 
Hea G Bank 20, tae Chairman, care Albert 
ckie Co. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 Hopkins 
Place, H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Balti- 
ore Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Qocretary, 77 Summer 8t. 
Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, 90 Chauncy 8 
MASSACHUSETTS, Soringtelé, E, H. alten, Mgr., Room 18, 881 
Mal n St. Marcus H. th, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 


peCErGan, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Secreta 5389 

Michigan Trust Bldg. Perry Barker, Chairman, care ational 
Grocer Co, 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, EB. G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 


mInKRSOTA, Minneapolis, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., 
aul, 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul, John P, Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City, C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., 303-7 New BEng- 
land Bidg. E. Weir, Chairman, care Jobn Deere Plow Co. 
TseOURI, St. Lo W. J. Burton, Mer. 510 Locust St. G. H. Fox, 
. Chairman, ane, 35, Grocer Co.” 
ONTANA, Billi H. C. Strin; “ng Mgr., Electric Bldg, 
MONTANA. Great Falis, "Northern Montana Association of Credit 


Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. 


* Not controlled but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 2. " 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. E. R. Duputy, Chairman, 
care E. R. Deputy Co, 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, F. EB. Closson, Mgr., 320 Peters Trust Bldg. 

naw JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 Broad St. Chas. 

. Brady, ‘Chairman, 671 Broad St. 
NeW 3 YORK Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bidz. 
. Grandison, Chairman. 

cane, ‘cnauninedl R. M. Byland, Secretary, 1508 Union Trust Bldg. 
E. W. Wolfstyn, Chairman, care Western Electric Co. 

OHIO, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J: BE. Campbell, Chairman, care The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G, Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First Nationa! 
Bank Bldg. 


OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
OHIO, Founggtows, W, C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning Nationa! 
Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 Magnolia 
Petroleum Bldg. L. W. Weir, Chairman, care Ridenour Baker 
Merc. Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mer. Mapictee} Bldg. L. L. 
Maxey, Chairman, care Campbeli Baking C 

onnees, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mer., oi. ‘Pittock Bik. 8. L. 

Eddy, Chairman, c/o Ladd % Tilton Bank. 

PENMSTLY ABA Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 

sianmaicanna, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, énairman, care 
Armour & Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801. 
gt Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, one care Otto Eisenlobr 

ros. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsverahy A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg. F. M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., AT Turks Head Bldg. H. M. 
Peck, Chairman, 405 Turks Head Bld g. 

Tee, Se ainsi H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
a & cDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 

8. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville, F. BE, Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bidg. F. EB. Lowe, Chairman. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., os Stahlman 
Bldg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank 

Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman. Diesel-Boettcher & Co. 

wenhe San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr.. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co, 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair. Asst. Mgr.. 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. H. 8, Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 
win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg, 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mer., 802 Tacoma Bldg. R. 
M, Clagget, Chairman, care Sperry Flour Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau, . Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. B Ee 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bo- 
reau, Inc., E. Townsend, Mgr., 705 First National Bank Bldg. 
E. V. Townsend, Chairman. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain Bldg. 

wieconsih. Green Bay, J, V. Rorer. 212 Bellin-Buchanan 

Bidg. F. E. Burrall, Chairman. care cintyre-Burrall Co. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, J. H. Marshutz,. 1115 Wells Bidg., J. G. Kis- 

singer. Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr.. Room 2, 11 Algoma St. 
Charles D. Breon, Chairman. 
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DURING A CRISIS— 


6677 HE business man has been learn- 

ing during the past six or eight 
months,” declared President Hawes of 
the American Bankers’ Association be- 
fore the credit men’s recent convention, 
“how great has been his mistake if he 
has not been insuring his credit at a 
bank equipped to care for his necessi- 
ties over a crisis.” 


“‘ Many concerns have been careless 
about this, have done business on the 
principle that there could not be a crisis 
while business was in great volume. 
They saw ‘no reason for insuring their 
credit sufficiently at the bank; but now, 
with everything working to bring a tre- 


reputation. 


HE Glens Falls Insurance Company is clearly entitled to that 
Whether the cause of crisis is war, crop failure, 


mendous strain on credit, they realize 
how necessary is banking credit estab- 
lished in right amount and with the 
right institution—one that keeps its 
head and stands up to the demands of 
its customers during storm and crisis.” 


These are words of wisdom that 
should burn themselves deep in the 
minds of business men, but it is just as 
important for them to bear in mind 
that it is equally necessary to tie up to 
an insurance company with a reputa- 
tion for standing squarely to the de- 
mands of customers through storm and 
crisis. 






credit break-down or conflagration, it has stood up faithfully and 
without quibble to its contracts and thus has established that greatest 
asset which a fire insurance company can establish—a reputation for 


E. W. WEST, President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary 


faithfulness to the spirit as well as the letter of its written word. 


““Old and Tried’’ 


Vintage of 1849 


F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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